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THEODORE THOMAS RETIRES. 





THE ORCHESTRA DISBANDED AND 
SCATTERED. 


ITH these two headlines the New York “ Tribune,” 
of Saturday, introduces the following important 
article from the pen of Mr, E. H. Krehbiel : 


The apprehension recently expressed in the * Tribune ” that Theodore 
Thomas would abandon the Symphonic and Popular concerts which have 
so long been a notable feature in the musical life of New York has been 
realized. He has expressed an unwillingness to continue the undertaking 
of maintaining a permanent orchestra and the amusement season soon to 
open will know nothing of Mr. Thomas’ concerts. In it he will figure 
only as conductor of the Philharmonic societies of New York and Brook- 
lyn and possibly a few other independ for which his ser- 
vices may be engaged. Outside of his connection with the Philharmonic 
Society as member he will have no personal interest in any musical enter- 
prises in this city, and it is open to serious doubt whether he will continue 
the concerts which he has given for years in Philadelphia, New Haven 
and other cities near New York. The series in Orange may be given with 
an orchestra called together temporarily for that purpose, but even this is 
uncertain. 

Mr. Thomas is a man of lofty ideals. He has labored for twenty years 
to place his concerts on the loftiest attainable plane of excellence, and is 
profoundly convinced that a permanent organization under his sole artistic 
direction can alone yield results satisfactory to himself. Not wishing to 
lower the standard which he himself set, being unwilling to subject 
his future work to injurious comparison with his past achievements, 
he prefers to abandon the concerts outside of New York rather 
than to go on with a band organized for these few occasions. This 
is the substance of his explanation concerning the concerts in other 
cities than New York. Home support alone can make a permanent orches- 
tra possible, and this support was denied him last season, as all readers of 
the ‘‘ Tribune "’ have been told. If it were only a question of money, he 
says, he might raise it, but the problem is not solved simply by an offer of 
funds to defray a possible loss in case the local concerts were continued 
He would have to draw for such funds or guarantees on his friends, and 
this he is unwilling to do so long as he does not see a prospect of success. 
This prospect is obstructed among other things by the absence of a hall 
suitable for his entertainments and agreeable to the public. He therefore 
deems it the course of wise self-preservation to cease the struggle in which 
he has so long been engaged and devote himself to the Philharmonic 
Society and such other engagements as offer a livelihood for himself. 
** For I must make a living,’’ he adds. 

This declaration settles the question that has been agitating musical cir- 
cles ever since the conclusion of Mr. Thomas’ last summer engagement 
in Chicago, when he took leave of his musicians and told them that they 
were at liberty to seek engagements elsewhere for the winter season, as, 
though undecided as to his own plans, he could not promise them such 
steady employment as he had given them for years. From Chicago he 
went straight to his country seat at Fairhaven, Mass., whence no inkling 
of his intentions reached the public. On Wednesday he came to New 
York with his mind made up as has been described. Meanwhile, Max 
Bendix, the principal of his violins, has accepted an engagement in Cin- 


t enter 





cinnati for three years. Mr. Schreuers, first clarinet, it is said, had 
contracted to join the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Mr. Bour, the 
Belgian hautboyist, the cause of Mr. Thomas’ rupture with the Mu- 


sicians’ Protective Union, had gone on a Western concert tour with Lib- 
erati’s band. No doubt music lovers will greatly miss the Thomas con- 
certs, and his absence from local concert rooms will be keenly felt. In 
them Mr. Thomas has been a familiar figure for fully thirty-five years. 
He came here as a child of four years in 1839 and introduced himself as 
a prodigy on the violin, After a short trip tothe South he returned to 
New York in 1851 and played in concert and opera orchestras during the 
engagements of Jenny Lind, Sontag, Grisi and Mario, 

Under Mr. Arditi, conductor of the Lagrange Opera Company, he be- 
came principal of the violins, and he filled the positions of concertmeister 
and conductor of various German and Italian troupes until 1861. In 1855, 
with William Mason, Joseph Mosenthal, G. Matzka and Carl Bergmann, 
he instituted the famous sets of chamber concerts, which were continued 
every winter for fourteen years, F. Bergner taking the place of Carl Berg- 
mann in 1861. In the season of 1862-3 he was elected conductor of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, and that position he has filled, witha few 
intervals, up tonow. He has also been conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society, of New York, almost ever since Mr. Bergmann’s death. He gave 
the first of his symphony concerts in the season of 1864-5, and continued 
them with varying fortunes up to 1869, when they were suspended for two 
years. In 1872 he resumed them and continued them to the great good of 
the musical art until 1878, when he was called to Cincinnati, as director of 
the Collegeof Music, just established. His stay in Cincinnati was sixteen 
months long, during a portion of which time he continued to act as con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Society, coming each month to New York to 
conduct the rehearsals and concert. Meanwhile he traveled all over the 
United States, spreading a knowledge of high-class orchestral music, and 
on one of his visits to Cincinnati, in 1872, called into life the great biennial 
festivals which have been given regularly ever since under his direction. 

Mr. Thomas’ intimate acquaintance with music, musicians and their 
needs led him as early as 1866 to inaugurate a system which would relieve 
the members of his band from the necessity of playing in theatres, at balls, 
parties and the like where the style of performance, the character of the 
music and the disregard of the proper proportion among the instruments is 
calculated to work injury to artistic judgment and taste. He engaged the 
best musicians obtainable, paid them liberal salaries and kept them in per- 
fect discipline. To enable him to bear the great expense involved in such 
an undertaking he began the summer nights’ concerts in 1866 at Terrace 
Garden, which he continued for many years at the Central Park and the 
Madison Square gardens and the Metropolitan Hall, and which were 
evolved into the Popular concerts three years ago, The programs at these 
concerts covered the whole field of instrumental music as it had never before 
been covered in this country, and through them all there went an educa- 
tional purpose which has done a great deal to open the minds and hearts 
of the American public to music of the higher forms and types. The 
classics were not crammed down the throats of the people, but by careful 
selection from the lighter pages a taste and capacity for the better were 
created ; and these were then stimulated until there was no music that did 
not find intelligent and enthusiastic appreciation. . In his offerings of 
novelties Mr. Thomas was far in advance of any concert conductor at home 
or abroad, and many of the compositions of Rubinstein, Raff, Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky, Massenet, Goldmark and Dvorak were sent to him in manu- 
script form and worthily introduced to the American people. His connec- 
tion with the American and National Opera companies is so recent a 
memory that it will easily be recalled. 


It has for several years appeared that Mr. Thomas is 
of the opinion that there is no hall in this city suitable 
for his concerts. Let us reprint something on this sub- 








ject that appeared in THE MUSICAL COURIER of March 





2, 1887, in answer to an interview with Mr. Thomas pub- 
lished in the New York “ Herald” of February 20, 1887 : 


The New York ** Herald” of February 20 contained a long interview 
with Mr. Theodore Thomas which was h‘ghly interesting, but if all his 
utterances have been correctly quoted we must enter our protest against 
several things alleged to have been said by him. Especially is this the 
case regarding his statements as to the “ want of a very large music 
hall’’ in New York. It is true, and we quite agree with Mr. Thomas, that 
orchestral music and symphony concerts cannot be given in opera houses 
or theatres with the same effect as in an acoustically perfect concert room 
like Steinway Hall. The experiment of giving the Philharmonic and 
Popular concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House fully proves the truth 
of that assertion. 

But when Mr. Thomas says that while Steinway Hall is the only place 
in New York where orchestral music sounds well, but that it is too small 
for large performances, we must decidedly differ with him. But few peo- 
ple in New York have an idea how tremendous a tax the building and 
maintenance of such high structures as Steinway Hall, with its 2,400 seats, 
and Chickering Hall, with its 1,500 seats, has been, and is, annually, upon 
the owners of the respective two buildings, and what a priceless boon 
both concert rooms, with their generous proprietors, have been to the 
New York world of art and artists and the music loving public generally. 
We venture to say that one-half of our best concerts, especially orchestral 
concerts, within the last twenty years could never have been given with- 
out the existence of Steinway and Chickering halls and the help and 
courtesy extended by the respective owners of the buildings, both of them 
located near Union-sq., the very centre and most accessible part of New 
York. 

While in Europe, in the centres of art, royalty maintains great opera 
houses and public halls, yearly making good the heavy deficits, in this country 
a few friends of music have to tax themselves and make the pecuniary sacri- 
fices, earning mostly abuse instead of thanks in return. Owing to the 
generosity of Messrs. Steinway & Sons and Messrs. Chickering & Sons to 
artists, charitable societies, &c., we doubt if the revenue of either Stein- 
way or Chickering Hall is sufficient to pay the gas bills, extra help, and to 
keep up the furniture, carpets and fixtures at the proper standard, while 
the taxes and insurance and cost of repairs alone on either place are heavy 
enough to annually purchase for the amount a fair sized brown stone 
house within the city of New York, to say nothing of the total Joss of in- 
terest on the capital invested. 

With all the high reputation so justly earned by Mr, Thomas for himself 
and his unrivaled orchestra, we believe he has never yet been able to fill 
Steinway Hall entirely with a paying audience. What, then, would be 
the result of building a still larger place, which of necessity would have to 
be located in the central and accessible part of the city? Supposing even 
that a number of capitalists could be found foolish enough to sink a million 
of dollars in such an enterprise, the annual taxes and expenses would vastly 
exceed the total revenue which purely musical entertainments could possibly 
yield in rentals, even if such a place were ultimately turned into a vast 
concert beer garden or ballroom, The final fate of Central Park Garden 
and the Academy of Music presents facts which cannot be disputed or 
ignored. 

No doubt it would be a fine thing if concert halls could be built on the 
“extension table plan,”’ but that being a physical impossibility we contend 
that in case of a large musical festival, with thousands of performers and 
requiring years of preparation, the Seventh Regiment Armory with its 12,- 
ooo seats is just the place required, while for orchestral and chorus con- 
certs with, say, 300 performers, we know of no concert room to equa 
Steinway Hall, with its 2,400 numbered seats, its exquisite acoustic proper- 
ties and its ample means of egress to Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets. 
We, therefore, can only express the wish that hereafter the best orchestral 
and chorus concerts may succeed in filling Steinway Hall with a pa. ing 
audience, which thus far has only been accomplished by Charles Dickens. 
Anton Rubinstein and Adelina Patti. 


We must not permit ourselves to let facts be super- 
seded by theories. The records of THE MUSICAL Cou- 
RIER show that Mr. Thomas gave thirty six concerts 
last season at Steinway Hall and that not one of these 
concerts was crowded. What necessity is there for a 
yet larger hall if Steinway Hall could not be crowded by 
so attractive an organization as Thomas’ orchestra and 
the programs Mr. Thomas announced? Steinway Hall 
is to-day the pivot around which the whole musical life 
of America revolves, and that it is generally so con- 
sidered permits of no doubt or denial. Mr. Seidl will 
give his Symphony concerts and Mr. Gericke his con- 
certs with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Steinway 
Hall, and these concerts and many other orchestral and 
miscellaneous concerts will be largely attended. 

Theodore Thomas is the most prominent figure in 
musical art in America. He has done more for the de- 
velopment and popularization of classical and modern 
music of the highest order in the United States than all 
other musical conductors combined, and more than any 
other individual, as a matter of course. And yet, like 
other fallible human beings, Mr. Thomas made aserious 
and dangerous mistake when he permitted his name 
and his services to be used by the Thurber American 
Opera schemers. He has never recovered the loss of 
prestige that resulted from the unhappy alliance with 
the managers of the American Opera failure, and pres- 
tige is one of the most necessary adjuncts to the suc- 
cessful career of a public man, such as Mr. Thomas has 
been. 

Mr. Thomas’ charmed name had not sufficient mag- 
netism to attract audiences to the American Opera per- 
formances, for the public had no confidence in Mrs. 
Thurber’s company, and since those days Mr. Thomas 
has lost prestige with the public here. This is the one 
undeniable fact which, as we said before, cannot be 
superseded by a refuge in theories. It is not the hall, 
and there are no other reasons why Thomas’ concerts 
have brought no pecuniary reward lately, for Steinway 
Hall is as acceptable to musical audiences as ever, other- 
wise Seidl and Gericke and others would not have se- 
lected it so early in the season for their concerts. 

We are also under the impression that had Mr. 





Thomas arranged for another series of concerts at Stein- 





way Hall for the coming season he would have at- 
tracted larger audiences than last season, for the simple 
reason that his programs were superb and he was rap- 
idly regaining what he had lost in prestige. 

It requires time for the public to forget failures, and 
his connection with the Thurber scheme was fast fading 
from memory. 

That is the milk in the cocoanut, and nothing else; 
least of all the question of the hall. 





HE Worcester Festival, which began yesterday, is 
the first important musical event that opens the 
fall season. A full report of the festival will be given in 


next week’s issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


- 
HE Arion Society will give a musical festival during 
the fall of 1889, which is to last three days, and 
where only high-class works for male chorus by com- 
posers such as Rheinberger, Gernsheim and others 
will be performed. Much credit is due to the Arion 
Society for its effort to give the public so novel a festi- 
val on such a large scale and where only high grade 
compositions for minnerchor will be heard. 
Mr. Frank Van der Stucken will be the director. 
Taian. 
HE latest cable reports that the remains of Franz 
Schubert were exhumed last Sunday in Vienna and 
were consecrated in the Wihring Chapel by Father 
Schubert, a younger brother of the composer. The 
body was carried with great pomp to the Votiv Kirche. 
Here a procession of musical societies and other organi. 
zations was formed and accompanied the body to the 
Schiller-platz. The body was reinterred next to that 
of Beethoven. 
The Wihring Cemetery should be a veritable Mecca 
to all musical pilgrims. 
E learn by Sunday’s cable that Lilli Lehmann can 
never be engaged by any member of the Kartell 
Verein, a union of the most important German speaking 
theatres of the Old World. This is on account of her 
old fight about the Berlin Opera House contract which 
she broke to come to the United States. Although the 
fair Lilli has not been engaged at the Metropolitan 
Opera House this season, there 1s a rumor tothe effect 
that she may organize a concert company to go as far 
West as San Francisco, where she has never been heard 
and where shekels await her. Of course, her husband, 
Paul Kalisch, will accompany for it is a case of 
love me love my—tenor. 


her, 


HE first afternoon concert, October 17, at Chickering 
Hall, to be given by Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, 
consists of compositions by Bach, Hindel,Gliick, Haydn, 
Mozart and Schubert, most of them novelties to the 
New York concert goer. The second program, October 
31, will contain the names of Mozart, Beethoven, Cheru- 
bini, Weber and Schumann. The third concert, Novem- 
ber 14, will be devoted to works by Beethoven, Weber, 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, Liszt and Jensen, and in the last 
concert selections by Berlioz, Wagner, Brahms, Rubin- 
stein, Franz and Saint-Saéns will be heard. The well- 
known skill of Mr. Van der Stucken as a conductor is a 
sufficient guarantee of the success of these concerts, while 
a peep at the programs reveals many interesting compo- 
sitions. 


HIS is simply awful; only a clipping from the “ Sun, 
but food for dire thoughts : 

Among the interesting features of Gilmore's grand concert at Manhat- 
tan Beach last Thursday evening was one number which is deserving of 
mention. The caprice heroique, ‘* Passion’s Conflict,’ is a composition 
for the piano by Miss Georgia H. Boyden, of Brooklyn, a young lady who 
has never had the advantage of a musical education, yet she composes at 
the piano pieces which elicit admiration in musical circles, and this one, 
together with another entitled ‘‘Cupid’s Wedding,”’ is especially meri- 
torious. ‘* Passion’s Conflict” is a wonderful conception of warring pas- 
sions, and so impressed Mr. Gilmore that he adapted it for his band. 

Have we an Amelie Rives of the piano among us? 
If so, heaven pity our pianos! “ Passion’s Conflict ” is 
a good title for a lurid piano novel, or it might be intro- 
duced ina drama like the one related by a certain come- 
dian of this city, as follows: 

The play was on the ‘‘ M’liss’’ order and the heroine, who was a very 
fine pianist, saw no opportunity to introduce her specialty, but at last 
arranged it to her satisfaction. The scene was laid at the foot of a moun- 
tain with high rocks towering at the back and on either side. On one side 
of the stage stood a grand piano. The heroine came rushing down the 
mountain path, with hair disheveled and dress torn, fell upon her knees in 
the centre of the stage, and in heartrending accents cried: ‘‘ They have 
burned my home and killed my father and mother, but, thank heaven! I 
have saved my piano and I will now play a selection.” 

Still, Miss Boyden would do well, notwithstanding her 
remarkable gifts, to consult the educational columns of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, in which she could find many 
worthy institutions of music where she might profitably 
study and improve her great talents. 
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The Aschenbroedel Concert. 
VERY large audience greeted Theodore 
Thomas when he made his bow at the Aschenbroedel bene- 

fit concert, Washington Park, last Friday evening. The fol- 
lowing program was given : 


Choral and Fugue, G minor 
Recitation and Aria, “Joseph in Egypt” 
umsonst ’’) 


(* Ach, mir lacchelt 


“ Gretchen am Spinnrad ” ... Schubert 
Emma Juch. 
Fantasie on ‘* Hungarian Airs’’.... 


BR 1S. HG st .. Liszt 
Rafael Joseffy. 


“The Two Grenadiers” Schumann 
George Prehn. 


Scherzo andjFinale, fifth symphony .. Beethoven 


6, Overture, ‘‘ Tannhduser"’ 
Orchestra and Military Band. 
**Elsa’s Dream,” “* Lohengrin” 
Emma Juch. 
Good Friday’s Spell and Transformation Scene, ‘* Parsifal’’. ... 
Theodore Toedt and George Prehn. 
“ Kaiser Marsch " 

The concert and summer night's festival that followed were 
very enjoyable. Joseffy was the hero of the evening, being 
recalled no less than six times. His playing of his own inter- 
polated cadenzas in the fantasie were simply wonderful in 
their polished delicacy. Miss Emma Juch, although not in 
good voice, was also enthusiastically encored. The orchestra 
played in fine form, but the audience didn’t enthuse sufficient- 
ly enough to join in the ‘‘ Kaiser Marsch,” as requested on the 
program, although Brother Lander personally urged the patri- 
otic Teutons present to give the Kaiser a verse. But it is just 
possible that the Germans present were American Germans, 
as only a few responded. 

The whole affair was, however, a grand success, and every- 
body seemed pleased. About $2,500 was realized. 

A well-known morning paper, in its criticism of the affair 
the next day, made the entire audience heartily join in singing 
the ‘‘ Good Friday Spell,” rather a difficult task we fancy. 


.. Wagner 


.. Wagner 


Lavallee on “ Figaro,” 
Editors of The Musical Courier - 
WILL try to be as brief as possible in answer- 
ing the London “‘ Figaro” in regard to the performance of 
an American composition at the next Birmingham Festival. 
Suffice it to say that I have the promise of a production through 
the proper parties concerned, and as the ‘‘ Figaro” has men- 
tioned the name of Mr. Stratton, I take this opportunity to 
thank that gentleman for his liberal views and devotion to our 
mutual cause. 1 am confident that America’s composers shall 
be recognized at the next Birmingham Festival, 

I see that ‘‘ Figaro” is funnily inclined toward the father 
of the city of London by styling him as the ‘*Zor Maire," sim- 
ply because he does not happen to be of English birth. Every 
sensible person, whether musician or not, will agree with me 
and say that the ‘‘ joke” is of very poor taste and has nothing 
to do with the musical question at issue. The same may be 
said of the pretended ignorance of a society called the ‘* Na- 
tional Society,of Professional Musicians” of England. 

The British territory is not so vast and devoid of newspaper 
communications that a society which includes the leading 
musicians of its kingdom should be unknown to a journal that 
professes to be one of the leading musical organs of the Brit- 
ish empire. There exists either prejudice or ignorance on 
the part of its editor, perhaps both. I do not accept the 
“advice” of ‘‘Figaro” in regard to my knowledge of 
what exists musically in England, for I have been there before 
several times, and the Americans are generally posted on 
every musical movement of any importance, not only in the 
British Isles but in all other parts of the world. It is not my 
wish to return the compliment to the London ‘“ Figaro;” 
nevertheless it would not be a bad movement if some mem- 
bers of its staff were to find out what may be found in their 
own country outside of London, and to give a helping hand to 
their native element, which has been struggling for over a cen- 
tury to obtain a fair hearing against the foreigners who have 
flooded their country. Poor ‘‘ Cherubino” would be a happy 
man to-day if, after all his gigantic (?) efforts in behalf of 
American musicians, he could go even to London and find any 
musical papers that would inform him there was such a being 
living as an American composer! I must own that during my 
short stay among the professional musicians of England that 
question was a conundrum among them. It is not saying 
much for the musical organs, which are supposed to know and 
guide their brethren as to what exists outside the four walls of 
their own narrow limits. We know here of your Macfarrens, 
your Mackenzies, your Cowens, your Bennetts, even your 
Sullivan, who has been flooding our country with his common- 
place opera bouffe music, which we have had to endure for the 
last few years. We know also that many more composers of 
your country are deprived of a recognition by the antagonistic 
attitude taken by such papers as ‘‘ Figaro.” 

And Iam not astonished that the path of the American 
composer is an uphill one, and when American music shall be 
accepted and appreciated in England thanks will not be to it, 
but to true and earnest musicians who do not inquire into the 
caste or nationality of its supporters, but to the real merit of 
the work presented for their approval. I am confident that the 
National Society of Professional Musicians of England will ac- 
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complish that noble work, and I earnestly hope that the Lon- 
don “‘ Figaro” will then open its eyes to the truth and have 
the manhood to acknowledge that their work is a worthy one 
and one of benefit to their country. CALIXA LAVALLEE. 








_ Latest from London “ Figaro.”’ 


The Australian papers are now to hand describing the 
opening of the Melbourne Exhibition. Everything seems to 
have gone well, except that the trebles sang very much out of 
tune in Mr. Cowen’s ‘‘ Song of Thanksgiving’ (which we are 
to hear for the first time in England at the Hereford Festival). 
The big thing, from a musical point of view, was the per- 
formance of the Centennial cantata, the words by the Rev, 
William Allen, a Congregational minister of Carlton, and the 
music by Mr. Henry John King, a native of South Melbourne, 
and a resident of Sydney. The music of this cantata is well 
spoken of, and it would be a graceful thing if Mr. Cowen were 
to bring it back to England and secure the performance in the 
old country of the first composition of pretensions and im- 
portance which has emanated from the new. 

om 7 * 

At Hereford this year the Sunday evening service in 
the cathedral was invested with special interest by the produc- 
tion of one of the festival novelties—that is to say, Mr. Lang- 
don Colborne’s ‘‘Samuel.”. Mr. Colborne has hitherto not at- 
tempted anything of similar pretense. Even his career is but 
little known in the metropolis. Born in London in 1837, he 
was, from 1860, for fourteen years organist of St. Michael’s 
College, Tenbury, and during that period he took his degree 
of Bachelor of Music at Cambridge University. He was fora 
short time organist at Beverley Minster, at Wigan, and at 
Dorking, and in 1877 he succeeded the late Mr. Townshend 
Smith as organist at Hereford and ex-officio conductor of the 
festival. His compositions down to date consist mainly of 
service music and nearly a dozen anthems, besides some songs 
and part songs. ‘‘ Samuel,” therefore, is a step in advance, 
The composer modestly calls it a sacred cantata, but it might 
with equal justice be described as a village oratorio, for al- 
though it contains its due complement of recitatives, airs and 
choruses, Mr. Colborne has avowedly endeavored to provide 
music which will not overtax the powers of ordinary parish 
choirs. Furthermore, the purely congregational element has 
not been forgotten, and, following illustrious precedent, Mr. 
Colborne has introduced well-known melodies ir the form of 
chorales, a plan which, as every music lover is aware, was 
largely adopted by Sebastian Bach and many other writers. 

* ? * 

Mrs. Minnie Hauk writes me as follows: 

CuArsavu Binincen, prés Bale, September 4, 1388. 

I see so many contradictory paragraphs about my going to America this 
winter that if I may state the facts to you and not put you to inconven- 
ience by asking you to let your readers of the dear old “ Figaro” know 
the same from a reliable source, I would be very grateful to you indeed. 
I shall not go to America this season, and would very much like you to 
mention this, and it is most probable that I shall come to England some 
time during the winter season to sing in concerts, and also go to Russia, 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, besides different cities in Russia. 

It may interest you also to know that I shall not accept any engagement 
with Mr. Harris for next season Minnie Haux pk WARTEGG. 

as 6 

NoTeEs.—Mrs. Albani will very shortly after the New 
Year leave for her Canadian tour, returning to England for 
the opera season....Dr. von Biilow has now arranged to 
leave Germany directly after his concerts end at Berlin in 
March, and he will in April and May give four Beethoven re- 
citals and two orchestral concerts in New York and the same 
number in Boston....A second clarinet is wanted for the 
municipal band at Cremona. The fortunate performer will be 
required to play every day, and the salary is 410 per annum. 
....The famous conductor, Faccio, has left the Milan Scala, 
and will this autumn conduct the orchestra at the Communal 
Theatre, Bologna....Lorenz Weiss, the well-known composer 
and singing master, of Vienna, died last week at the advanced 
age of seventy-eight....The Royal Academy of Music and 
Guildhall School of Music will open their doors on Monday 
week, and the Royal College on the 26th....Mr. Prout, Jr., 
eldest son of Mr. Ebenezer Prout, and almost as good a theo- 
retical musician as his father, has been appointed to the post 
of Professor of Harmony at the Crystal Palace, which Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout held for a quarter of a century....At the 
promenade concerts last night Mr. Friedheim was announced 
to play Weber's concertstiick, and Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. 
Piercy were engaged to sing. 


....-Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera will be produced 
simultaneously in London and New York November to. 

....5o0nzogno has issued the program for his season 
of the Costanzi Theatre, Rome. The operas promised are 
** Huguenots,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini,” ‘* Tell,” 
**Le Roi d’Ys,” Gluck’s ‘* Orfeo,” ‘‘ Le Cid,” ‘‘ Medge ” and 
‘* Lionella ;" two unpublished works by Samara; Auteri’s 
**Count Gleichen ” and ‘‘ La Favorita,” ‘‘ I Puritani,” ‘* Son- 
nambula,” ‘‘ Linda di Chamounix” and three other stock 
operas. The singers engaged are: Mesdames Boronat, Buti, 
Calvé, Ferni-Germano, Hastreiter, Lorini, Litvinne, Nevada 
Novelli, Paolicchi-Mugnone, Pettigiani and Repetto-Trisolini ; 
Del Papa, Fagotti, Garulli, Massart, tenors ; Bacchetta, Dev- 
riés, Kaschmann, Navarri, Stinco-Palermini, baritones ; 
Cherubini, Navarrini, Sangiorgi, Sapolini, Segato, Terzi and 
Zacchi, basses. 
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PERSONALS. 


a 





RuopES.—Mr. John F. Rhodes, whose picture appears 
on our front page this week, is a violinist who needs no intro- 
duction to our readers. His great talents excited attention 
when he was a mere child, and the numerous predictions made 
then have beer more than realized. In Europe, America and 
Australia (from which latter country he has just returned after 
a very successful tour) he has been instantly recognized as a 
great player, whose breadth of tone, wonderful technic and 
fiery interpretations are remarkable. Mr. Rhodes goes this 
season as solo violinist of the Boston Quintet Club, of which 
Mr. Louis Blumenberg, the well-known violoncello virtuoso, 


is also a member. 


Patt! BACK IN WALES.—Mrs. Adelina Patti, with 
her busband, Mr. Nicolini, and suite, are again at Craig-y- 
nos Castle, Wales, where the great songstress proposes to rest 
awhile preparatory to leaving the castle and its beautiful sur- 
roundings in the hands of an agent, who has instructions to 
the property. Patti left England December ro last and 
proceeded via Paris to Lisbon, where she embarked on the 


sell 


French steamer Congo for Buenos Ayres. She gave twenty- 
four performances at the Politeama Argentino, and the mag- 
nificent building, capable of accommodating 5,000 people, 
was crowded on each occasion, the receipts on the first night 
being over $20,000. The total receipts for the twenty-four 
entertainments amounted to no less than $350,000, of which 
Mrs. Patti received $8,000 per night, or $3,500 more than was 
guaranteed, The receipts of the four farewell performances 
in Buenos Ayres reached the total of $17,850 per night, and 
on the occasion of Mrs. Patti's benefit the house was the scene 
of the wildest enthusiasm. At Montevideo eight representa- 
tions were given in the Teatro Solis, and the total receipts 
amounted to about $100,000, Patti will probably return to 
South America in the spring. [An intimate friend and corre- 
spondent of Patti’s in this city assures us that the report that 
Patti intends to sell her castle 1s unfounded.—Epitrors Musi- 
CAL Courtrr.] 


L’ALLEMAND.—We hear, under date of September Io, 
that Pauline L’Allemand was sick of ty phus fever, and confined 
to her bed at Altenburg. 


EMMA JUCH’S COMPANY.—Miss Emma Juch has com- 
pleted the organization of her concert company, and after 
singing at the Worcester Festival next week she wi!! start for 
Milwaukee, where her season will begin on October 1. The 
members of her company are Rosa Linde, contralto; W. J. 
Lavin, tenor, recently engaged in London ; Clemente Bologna, 
lately with Campanini, basso; Adele Aus der Ohe, pianist, 
and Victor Herbert, violoncellist. A scene from opera, in 
costume, will be given at each concert. 


A WELL DESERVED HONOR.—The Italian Society of 
Authors and Composers, which is under the patronage of the 
Queen of Italy and the honorary presidency of Verdi, has sent 
to the veteran conductor and impresario, Max Maretzek, an 
illustrated certificate of honorary membership in recognition 
of his labors in advancing the cause of opera in this country. 
Mr. Maretzek is a prophet not without honor in this country, 
and his many friends will be pleased to learn that his friends 
abroad have sent him this mark of their esteem. 


AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW PLACE.—The Bouffes 
Parisiens has changed managers. Mrs. Ugalde has given 
place to C. A. Chizzola; Edouard Philippe is his secretary. 
He will open with the first performance of a new operetta, 
** Oscarine,” by Nuitter, Guenon and Roger. 


PINNEY, 
September 24. 


Miss Jessie Pinney resumed her teaching 


A NARROW EscapeE.—Barton McGuckin, the tenor, 
was very nearly killed recently on the stage of the Gaiety 
Theatre, Dublin, by the accidental dropping of a scene. 

Musin.—Ovide Musin, the violinist, will return to 
New York about October 6, and will play at an entertainment 
given by the Press Club October 19 The Musin Company 
will open at Norfolk, Va., October 24. 

A RARE VIOLIN.—Mr. Isidor Hauser, of this city, has 
in his possession a notable violin, made by Antonius Stradiv- 
arius, at Cremona, in 1710. It was bequeathed to him by his 
brother, Miska Hauser, the eminent violinist, whose death oc- 
curred some months ago. The instrument is well known in 
Europe as ‘‘ Hauser’s Stradivarius,” and has been pronounced 
genuine in all its parts by such experts as Hart, of London ; 
Limbec, of Vienna, and Weichold, of Dresden. It is power- 
ful, brilliant and mellow in tone, and of well balanced strength 
in all the strings. —New York ‘* Tribune.” 


CARRENO, —Teresa Carrefio will give a recital October 
3, in Philadelphia, at the opening of the new Weber agency, 
with W, F. Boothe & Co, in the new Hazeltine Building. 

A NEw ORGANIST ARRIVES,—Mr. Philip Hollerbach, 
an Organist who recently arrived from England, is desirous of 
getting an organ to play in church. He can furnish the high- 
est recommendations, having played fourteen years in Eng- 
land. His address is care of Mr. J. J. D. Trenor, 181 
Front-st., City. 


HENRIETTA BEEBE.—From a London correspondent 


W. H. Lawton have sung several times at St. James’ Hall and 
Albert Hall, with most excellent success, and will sing at the 
latter hall again next Saturday. Mr. Lawton’s fine tenor 
voice has won him much favor, and he is urged to remain 
here permanently, but he will probably return to the United 
States next season. Mrs. Lawton’s pure voice and artistic 
style are also duly appreciated here.” 


Jutius Hinricus.—The funeral of Julius Hinrichs, 
the well-known musician, which took place September 8 from 
235 O’Farrell-st., was a musical one. An immense delega- 
tion from the Musicians’ Mutual Protective Union was in at- 
tendance, and about fifty of the members had their instru- 
ments with them. The remains were in a silver mounted 
casket in the front parlor, and the features of the deceased 
appeared quite life-like. Resting on the lid were several large 
wreaths of white flowers. At the head, leaning against a 
small table, was the offering of the Henry Heyman String 
Quartet, which has been made a trio by Hinrichs’ death. It 
consisted of a laurel wreath, in the centre of which was a por- 
trait of the departed. Attached to the wreath was a broad 
satin ribbon, bearing in gold letters, *‘ Our 'Cellist,” and a 
bar of one of his favorites, Beethoven’s seventh symphony. 
The inscription on the coffin was: ‘‘Julius Hinrichs, a 
native of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Germany, aged 32 years.” 
At the conclusion of the minister’s address those present 
were given an opportunity to glance upon the cold face, while 
the band upon the porch played ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 
The band consisted of musicians representing all the theatre 
orchestras in the city. The remains were carried to the 
hearse, when the music ceased, by the following pall bearers: 
Henry Heyman, Frederick Knell, J. Levy, C. Caspari, R. 
Poppenberg and Mr. Mundwyler. The interment was in 
Mountain View Cemetery, Oakland.—San Francisco ‘* Re- 
port.” 

HILLs.—Anna Bulkeley Hills will be the contralto of 
the Valda Concert Company. 


MISS JENNIE DuTTON RETURNS,—After an active 
summer, Miss Jennie Dutton, the eminent soprano, has re- 
turned to the city. During the summer she sang in Chicago, 
one week at the Centennial Exposition in Cincinnati, and also 
in Saratoga. She will spend this week at Lenox with Mrs. 
Shattuck. Miss Dutton will sing in Cincinnati and Louisville 
during the fall. 


DEATH OF J. VERNON REARDON.—With regret we 
announce the death of Mr. J. Vernon Reardon, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., a young and talented violinist, who was also a 
correspondent of THE Musica Courier. 


BoscowI71cH.— Frederick Boscowitch has permanently 
settled in Boston, and will teach and play this season. 
BURMEISTER.—Richard Burmeister, the pianist and 
professor of the Peabody Institute, of Baltimore, has returned 
from his summer vacation at Chester, Nova Scotia. 
WOELLHAF.—Mr. Henry Woellhaf, who has for the 
past four years written such interesting musical letters to THE 
MusicaL Courter from Vienna, Berlin and Paris, has re- 
turned to this country, and will reside in this city as organist 
and teacher of piano. Mr. Woellhaf while abroad studied 
under the best masters, such as Leschetitsky, piano; Widor, 
and Robert Fuchs, theory, and is a thoroughly 
equipped musician. 


organ, 


ORTH.—Jobn Orth has resumed his teaching in Boston. 
RETURNED TO THE Hus—B. J. Lang and Hiram 
Tucker have returned from their European trip. 

ANOTHER BURMEISTER IN THE FIELD.—The young 
eighteen year old violinst, Willy Burmeister, from Hamburg, 
who is traveling with Laube’s band in Russia, has met every- 
where with enormous success. He plays the most difficult con- 
certo of Ernst with such remarkable virtuosity that they have 
given him the name of the ‘‘ violin hero.” He is a pupil of 
Béie, of Altona, and latterly of Joachim. 

ALBANI.—Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Gye are staying at Old 
Mar Lodge, near Braemar, Scotland, which residence was 
placed at their disposal by Lord Fife. Naturally Fife has a 
warm affection for musicians.—Sunday ‘‘ World.” 
CALLERS.—Among the callers at the office of THE 
MusicaL Courier since last publication day were: Ernst 
Thiele, violinist, of York, Pa., who will be heard in concerts 
here this season; Mr, Homer N. Bartlett, Mr.} Harry Rowe 
Shelley, Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, Miss Gertrude Cor- 
bett, Miss Jennie Dutton, Miss Attalie Claire, Mr, Ferranti, 
Mr. Willis Nowell, the violinist ; Mr. Duzensi, the tenor; Mr. 
Johnson of the Musin Concert Company ; Mr. Eugene De 
Danckwordt, the tenor; Miss Dyas Flanagan, the pianist ; 
Mr, Edgar Strakosch, manager of the Kellogg English Opera 
Company ; Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, the manager ; Mr. Edward 
Irenzus Stevenson, musical critic of the New York ‘ Inde- 
pendent ;” Emil Coletti, Henry Holden Huss, Henry Woell- 
haf, W. H. Lawton and Dr. Ernest F. King, secretary of the 
Washington Chorai Society, on his way to the Worcester 
Festival. 








.... Raffaele Todros, the costumier and financial 
friend of half the theatrical people of Italy, has run away, and 
his accounts show a deficit of 300,000 lire. He enjoyed un- 





we copy the following: ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs, (Henrietta Beebe) 





The Liederkranz. 


HE Liederkranz Society promises an inter- 
esting series of concerts for the coming season. There 

will be three large orchestral concerts given at the Lieder- 
kranz, one or two charity performances at Steinway Halland at 
least four private soirées, without orchestra, at the society’s hall. 
In the orchestral concerts Mr. Reinold L. Herman, the conduc- 
tor, will produce, with the aid of the best German opera sing- 
ers, the larger part of Rubinstein's ‘‘ Moses,” which has just 
been printed. At another concert Mr. Dudley Buck's ‘‘ Co- 
lumbus,” for male chorus, in six scenes, with soli, will be 
given. At the last concert a new work, which Max Bruch has 
just completed for the Liederkranz, will be heard. Further, if 
the parts arrive in time, Mr. Herman will give selections from 
Richard Wagner's early opera, ‘‘ Die Feen,”’ in November. 
Of minor works several novelties will be produced at the 
Liederkranz, among others a male quartet by Myer-Hellmund 
and a dainty spinning song with violin obligato, written for 
the Liederkranz by Saupe, in Dresden. It is not yet certain 
from what organization Mr. Herman will procure his orchestra. 








The New Opera at the Casino. 
HE cast of the still unnamed opera is given 


as follows: 
A Ballad;Singer 
A Cantratrice. .. - 
Wife of the General. 
A Dairymaid 
A Private Secretary............ 
An Innkeeper 


......Miss Gertrude Griswold 
....Miss Fanny Rice. 

Miss Isabella Urquhart. 

Miss Kate Uart. 

Mr. J. H. Ryley. 

Mr. Frederick Selomon. 


Ni os nn cakes BA silage wie th on seaeee Mr. George H. Broderick. 
DORM cr Gene cavtvccoeseneessaqessue ston see Mr. Henry Hallam. 

A Count.. asah .Mr. Charles Lang. 

A General. ...... Mr. George Olmi., 

Te I os osing' ps 0.505 400bak tonne ashes chien Mr. Arthur W. Tams. 








HOME NEWS. 


_— 
Gilmore and his band are at present in St. Louis. 








——Lilian Nordica arrived from Europe on Saturday 
on the Etruria. 

——Miss Birdie Blye gave a violin and piano recital 
at Goodland, Ind., September I1. 
Miss Helen Dingeon leaves for San Francisco this 
week to fulfill engagements there. 

——wMr. Frederick Luchtmann has opened a new piano 
and music school in Springfield, Mass. 

——Mr. Andrew Nembach, the composer and organ- 
ist, of Cincinnati, was in town last week. 

— ~The first Arion concert will take place November 
15, and a most interesting and novel program will be given. 

——Mr. Whitely, formerly organist of Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, wh» has been residing in California some time, is 
now residing in St. Louis. 
Mr. Edwin Klahre will give three piano recitals 
this season at Chickering Hall, the dates of which are Novem- 
ber 17, January 19 and April 6. 
Mr. Thomas Martin, a member of the musical 
staff of Hellmuth Ladies’ College, London, Ontario, has re- 
turned {rom his trip to Ireland. 
The new pipe organ for the Methodist Society, 
at Bar Harbor, Me., is being made by Samuel F. Cobb, an 
eighty year old organ builder, at Bangor, Me. 
Mr. Louis Svecenski, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and the Kneisel Quartet, is on his return trip to 
He spent his vacation in the Tyrol. 

















America. 
Mr. Hans Albert, formerly one of the first violin - 
ists in the Theodore Thomas orchestra has settled in Burling- 
ton, Ia., and is conductor of the Opera House orchestra in 
that city. 





The dates of the concerts of the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, under the direction of Mr. Joseph Mosenthal, at 
Chickering Hall, are December 11, 1888; February 19, 1889, 
and April 23, 1889. 

The principal feature of Clara Louise Kellogg’s 
repertory this season will be the opera by Bizet called ‘* The 
Pearl Fisher.” The company opens in New Haven after the 
election.—New York ‘‘ Tribune.” 


The Anti-Poverty Society were compelled to take 
out a license before they could have music in Madison 
Square Garden. They have, therefore, now the license for the 
next three months, and say that anyone who wants music 
there must come and see them about it. 


The National Conservatory of Music, 1213 
Twelfth-st. northwest, Washington, D. C., Robert C. Ber- 
nays manager, opened its second season September 10. The 
faculty is as follows: Piano, Henry Xander, George Iseman, 
Paul Miersch; violin, Robert C. Bernays, Lillian Parslow, 
Tyler Nordingler; vocal, W. Edward Heimendahl, Mrs. Har- 
riet Mills ; violoncello, Paul Miersch ; theory, Henry Xander, 
Paul Miersch ; flute, W. A. Haley ; reed instruments, Andrea 
Coda ; brass instruments, Camillo Schneider. All the lessons 
are private and ensemble singing is a specialty and is under 
the personal direction of Robert C. Bernays. Musicales will 
be given in the conservatory hall at intervals during the 

















limited confidence, especially among the ladies. 





season. 
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Mr. Carl Wolfsohn, of Chicago, returned last 
Sunday from Europe on the Champagne. 

Mr. Fritz Fincke, of Baltimore, conductor of the 
Oratorio Society, of that city, has returned from his European 
trip. 

We understand that Miss Reil, the new contralto, 
who is engaged at the Metropolitan Opera House, who is said 
to possess a very rich voice, is said to be an American. 

Florian Oborski, a pianist, living in Paterson, 
N. J., and well known in this city, has been engaged as one 
of the instructors of piano at the New York College of Music. 

——Samuel A. Baldwin ‘gives a free organ recital this 
afternoon at the Plymouth Congregational Church, Chicago. 
Mr. Baldwin will be assisted by Miss Genevra E. Johnson, 
soprano, 

Parisotti will be the leading tenor of the Boston 
Ideals for the coming season, The new tenor is an Italian, 
twenty-eight years old, and made a success at Drury Lane last 
year under Manager Harris. Parisotti speaks ltahan and 
English with equal fluency. 

——It is rumored in Baltimore that Adam Itzel, Jr., 
will succeed Mr. Franz Mittler, as director of the Liederkranz 
Society of. that city. Mr. Itzel, Jr., would be a great acquisi- 
tion for the Baltimore Liederkranz if that society wants to win 
one of the prizes at the Newark Festival in 1891. 

According to the “ Argonaut,” the first concert in 
the tenth season of the Philharmonic Society of San Francisco 
(formerly the Orchestral Union) took place on Wednesday 
evening, September 19, at Metropolitan Hall. The orchestra 
was assisted by Miss Celia Adler, soprano, and Mrs. H. J. 
Stewart, pianist. 

The Rochester “ Herald,” after definitely announc- 
ing in a recent issue that Lilli Lehmann, Helen Hastreiter and 
Myron Whitney had been engaged for the festival to be held 
in that city next November, now says that negotiations are 
only pending, but as yet no engagements have been closed 
with the artists named. 

—— The receipts of the auction sale of seats for the 
Boston Symphony concerts are about $100,000 greater this 
year than ever before. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Higginson 
will sacrifice $20,000 to $30,000 for their support. The pre- 
miums for choice of seats have increased very rapidly in late 
This year $10 to $60 premium has Leen paid. 

Mr. William Courtney has returned to the city 
and will begin his lessons for the season Monday next, Octo- 
ber 1. His classes are already unusually large and sufficient 
to disprove the rumor which has been circulated that Mr. 
Mr. Courtney 


years. 


Courtney would retire from the musical world. 
will, as usual, occupy his studio at 27 Unton-sq. 

The Boston Quintet Club, which will shortly 
make a tour of the United States, Mexico and Central 
America, consists of the following artists: John F. Rhodes, 
solo violin; Paul Mende, violin and viola; Oscar Hentschel, 
flute ; Paul Stoeving, viola ; Louis Blumenberg, solo violon- 
cellist. The club is under the management of S. M. Vreden- 
burg. 

——The Luening Conservatory of Music, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Eugen Luening, director, is a regularly incorporated in- 
stitution and has already done some very good educational 
work. Its uirector, in addition to being a well-known com- 
poser, is also a competent teacher and is well calculated to 
control an institution like this conservatory. The faculty is 
as follows: Piano, Eugen Luening, director ; Otto von Gum- 
pert, Wm. Drobegg, Miss Maggie Heuser, Albert Kramer, 
Miss Clara Jacobs ; vocal music, Eugen Luening, Miss 
Francisca Tauber ; organ, Wm. Drobegg ; violin, Gustave 
Bach, Theo. Kelbe; viola, Caristoph Bach; violoncello, R. 
Landsmann ; contra-basso, Carl Heiber; flute, Carl Woemp- 
ner ; clarionet, Fred. Holtz ; cornet, Alb. Bode; harmony, 
composition, theory and orchestration, E. Luening, Christoph 
Bach, Wm. Drobegg. 

At the concert last Thursday evening given at 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Miss Theodora Pfafflin sang a recita- 
tive and cavatina from ‘‘ Lucia;” ‘* La Stella di Nevada,” a 
waltz brillante by Giorza ; the Bach-Gounod ‘‘ Aye Maria,” 
with violin obligato by Mr. Jacobsohn, and a duet from 
‘* Aida,” in which she had the assistance of Miss Effie Critch- 
field. The Chicago Musical College string quartet opened the 
concert with a selection by Haydn. Mr. and Mrs. Jacobsohn 
played a very attractive duet for two violins by Spohr, and 
Mrs. De Roode-Rice played the G minor ballade, Chopin; 
‘*Magic Fire Scene” (‘‘ Die Walkiire”), Wagner-Brassin; a 
pretty little composition called ‘* A Venise,” and an ‘‘ Etude 
Caprice” by Raff. The three latter were played with great 
power and brilliancy, and elicited a hearty encore. As the 
concert was virtually given by Miss Pfafflin, under the direc- 
tion of her teacher, we shall simply say that she did herself 
great credit and received the plaudits of the audience, which 
were tendered to her spontaneously. On the 27th Miss Critch- 
field will give a concert, at which she will have the assistance 
of Miss Pfafflin. 








.... Antonio Bazzini, the director of the Milan Con- 
servatory, will visit Berlin this winter to be present at the 
performance of his symphonic poem ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini,” 
at one of the Billow concerts, 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


— oe 
.... Liszt's “ Via Crucis " will be published immediately. 
...»Fursch-Madi will return to New York in October. 
....Capoul has discovered another Patti named 
Quay. 

... Jadassohn has completed a new symphony in C 
minor, op. 101. 

....Miss Simonnet has made a hit at the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, in '* Mignon.” 

....Gayarré will take the place at the Paris Opera of 
Jean de Reszke, who comes to America. 

...A new operetta, “ Der Gaunerkénig,” has been 
completed by Dr. Reier, ot the Cassel Theatre. 

.... Rubinstein has composed an opera witha Russian 
text ; it will probably be called ** A Walpurgis Night.” 

.... The new building of the Philharmonic at Berlin 
is nearly completed and will be ready for the opening, Octo- 
ber 5 

... Nevada has been singing at the Theatre Manzoni, 
at Milan, and is said to have been very successful in ‘*‘ Son- 
nambula.” 

....“* Amor and Psyche,” by Georg Schumann, will be 
given at the first concert of the Philharmonic chorus, under 
Siegfried Ochs. 

.... Two French prima donnas who have been lately 
on the Italian stage will return to their first love ; they are 
Mesdames Figuet and Haussmann. 

....Bianca Lablanche wants Sardou to have 
Tosca” set to music ; she hopes to get Gounod or Verdi to do 
it, or, failing them, Gomez or Marchetti! 

....Gounod has nearly completed his ‘“ Charlotte 
Corday,” which will be given at the Opéra Comique in place of 
‘*Romeo and Juliette " transferred to the Grand Opera. 


.... The Greeks are going in for Italian opera. An im- 


gd 


‘presario, Xenopoulo, is engaging a company for Patras, and 


another named Papadopouli has just ‘‘ busted ” in Athens. 

.... Tamagno, the tenor, is reported to have declined 
an offer of $125,000 for a six months’ tour in America. It is 
not known who made the offer, and it is hardly to be credited. 

....Weber’s “ Three Pintos” has had great success 
in Prague. Two of the numbers, the polacca in C major and 
an arietta in D major, were sung about sixty years ago as in- 
sertions in ‘‘ Der Freibrief.” 

.... Impresario Strakosch is reported as being about 
to take an Italian opera company to Berlin, and is now nego- 
tiating for a theatre. This is, we suppose, the Trieste im- 
presario, Ferdinand Strakosch. 

.... Recent productions of comic operettas in Italy 
have been: ‘‘I Nipoti del Burgomastro,” by Graffigna, at 
Turin; ‘‘L’Oratore a Caffé,” by Paolo, at Salsomaggiore, 
and ‘* D’Artagnan,” by Dionesi, at Genoa. 

.... The Paris Opéra Comique has reopened brilliantly. 
After the revival of ‘‘ Le Roi d’Ys” Paravey will mount Bizet’s 
** Pecheur de Perles.” It is probable that Gluck’s ‘‘ Iphigénie 
en Tauride ” will be deferred till next season, 

....More new operas are announced from Italy—a 
**Dea,” by Bauzi; ‘‘ Yvan,” by Lucidi; ‘‘La Cieca,” by 
Rossi; an operetta, ‘‘I! Maldicente alla Bottega del Caffé,” 
by Passucci, and an unnamed opera by Tibaldini, 

.... The alterations at the Sing Akademie, Berlin, are 
so far near completion that rehearsals begin on the 28th of 
this month. The formal opening to the public will take place 
October 12, when Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah” will be given. 

....Masini has signed an engagement with Ferrari 
for another season in South America for 850,000 frs. He isa 
most generous man and has sent the liberal sum of 500 frs. to 
the Society of Artists, whose cashier, Todros, has skipped. 

....“* VIENNA, September 18.—The American com 
poser, Reginald DeKoven, is in the city finishing his new 
opera, ‘ Don Quixote,’ which is to be produced in Vienna this 
winter.” L. M. Ruben, the manager, was in Copenhagen last 
week. 

....Josef Njwjnskj is the name of a pupil of Lesche- 
tizky who has been highly praised by the Vienna critics, 
especially for his Chopin playing. Let Wilhelmj, Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnsen and Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen take back seats 
for spelling. 


....At La Scala, Milan, the company will comprise 
Cataneo, Novelli, Oxilia, Stenco-Palermini and Lanzoni. 
Maurel will sing in *‘ Otello,” ‘*Zampa” and ‘‘ Rigoletto.” 
The novelties will be ‘‘ Asrael” and ‘* Edgard,” a new opera 
by Puccini. 

....The Theatre Lyrique, of Paris, will open about 
October 15 with ‘‘Jocelyn.” ‘‘Les Amours du Diable” is 
in rehearsal, Other works announced are Gennevraye’s 
** Cigiie,” E. Durand's ‘* Pére d’Amérique” and an unnamed 
piece by De Coninck. 

..-.-Harris has published the statistics of his season 


at Covent Garden. The figures are: ‘‘ Faust,” seven times ; 
** Lohengrin,” six ; ‘‘ Carmen,” five ; ** Nozze di Figaro” and 





‘*The Huguenots,” four; ‘‘Don Giovanni,” three; ‘* Tra- 
viata,” ‘‘ Rigoletto,” ‘* Lucia,” ‘‘ Trovatore,” ‘‘ L’Africaine,” 
‘*Guillaume Tell,” two; ** Lucrezia,” ‘‘ The Barber,” ‘‘ Fra 
Diavolo,”. ‘‘ Magic Flute,” ‘‘ Ballo in Maschera,” ‘* Aida,” 
‘* Mefistofele,” each once; that is, nineteen operas and 
forty-eight performances. ‘* Le Ménestrel” points out that of 
these forty-eight performances only thirteen were devoted to 
Italian opera by Italian composers, while French operas by 
French composers had an equal number of nights; French 
operas by non-French composers, eight nights ; Italian opera 
by non-Italians, seven nights, and German opera had seven 
representations. 

.... THE HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL.—This West 
of England festival took place September I1, 12, 13 and 
14, 1888. Principal vocalists—Mrs. Albani, Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss Ambler, Mrs. Enriquez, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Charlies Banks, Mr. W. H. Brereton 
and Mr. Santley; leader of the band, Mr. J. T. Carrodus; 
conductor, Dr. Langdon Colborne. 

In the Cathedral—September 11, Mendelssohn’s ‘* Elijah ;” 
September 12, Handel's ‘‘Samson” and Sterndale Bennett's 
‘*Woman of Samaria ;’ evening, Haydn's *‘ Creation” (first 
and second parts), Spohr’s ‘‘ God, Thou Art Great,” and Schu- 
bert's ‘‘ Song of Miriam ;’ September 13, Cherubini’s ‘‘ Mass 
in D Minor,” Cowen’s ‘‘Song of Thanksgiving,” Dr. Parry's 
Ode, ‘‘ Blest Pairs of Sirens,” and Ouseley’s ‘‘ St. Polycarp ;” 
September 14, Hindel’s ‘‘ Messiah.” 

Grand Concerts in Shire Hall-——Sir A. Sullivan’s 
Legend,” conducted by the composer; overtures, ‘‘ Eury- 
anthe, ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor,” ‘* Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” &c. 


** Golden 


At the Philharmonic concerts to be given at Ber- 
lin, under Biilow’s direction, there will be given, in addition to 
the works already announced, Berlioz's ‘‘Queen Mab” and the 
overture to ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini’,”” Saint-Saéns’ ‘* Phaeton,’’ 
Smetana’s ‘*Lustspiel” overture, Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Schiller 
March” (on the eve of Schiller’s birthday), a ‘* Divertisse - 
ment,” by Lalo, and his overture to ‘‘ Le Roi d’ Ys,” Wagner s 
‘* Tannhauser " and Weber's ‘‘ Freischiitz ” overtures, Brahms’ 
‘* Fest Overture,”’ ‘* Wallenstein’s Lager,” the scherzo from 
Rheinberger’s ‘* Wallenstein Symphony,” 
**Hebrides Overture” and the ** Anacreon” 
Cherubini. 

....A Vienna paper says that the old formula, “ On 
account of the sudden indisposition of Mr. —— or Mrs. ——, 
the opera So and So will not be given,” should be abandoned. 
It suggests the use of terms like the following : ‘‘ On account 
of the sudden good health of Mr. Winkelman, ‘ Tannhduser’ 
will be p!ayed to-night,” cr ‘‘As Antonie Schlager’s cold is 
better ‘The Huguenots’ will be given,” ‘*On account of Mr. 
Lewinsky’s return from a little spree ‘ The Robbers’ will be 
presented,” ‘‘On account of a quite unexpected whim of 
Lilli Lehmann’s,” &c. All that is required to adapt these 
formule for general use is a change in names. 

....Saleza made a début at the Opéra Comique in the 
tenor role of the ‘‘ Roi d’Ys."" His voice is light and he can 
never fully take the place of Talazac, but he sings admirably, 
and his tones are sweet and true when he does not force the 
natural timbre. His greeting was enthusiastic, and to a 
degree the ovation was well deserved. The same night 
another conservatory pupil appeared at the Grand Opéra as 
the ‘‘Page” in ‘‘The Huguenots.” Her début was satis- 
factory, and Miss Agussol can render service in light roles. 


Mendelssohn's 
overture of 


..The “ Neue Berliner Musik Zeitung” says that 
‘* Lobengrin ” at Berlin was a fiasco. Mrs. Pierson-Brethol 
as ‘‘ Elsa” was deficient in everything required by the poetry 
of the part ; ‘* Ortrud” yelled as if she were sick ; the ‘‘ Her- 
ald” could not be heard; the chorus disgraceful. Roth- 
miihl, however, had successful moments in the title rdle, and 
the orchestra, under Sucher, received well merited applause. 


...-. Amalie Joachim will produce for the first time, at 
her Liederabend in October, the latest work of Johann Brahms, 
‘* Ziegeunerlieder,” for four voices and piano accompaniment. 
It is not yet printed, but will be published this fall, together 
with three collections of solo Lieder and one of Lieder for 
mixed chorus, on which he has been engaged during his sum- 
mer residence at Thau. 


.... The commencement of the performances at Bay- 
reuth are announced by bugle. Hans Richter, during the late 
season, hurried into the square where the bugler ought to be, and 
cried to a man standing there, ‘‘ You there, it’s time, sound 
the signal!” ‘I cannot,” was the reply. ‘‘I am the Grand 
Duke of Weimar, and am glad to make your acquaintance !” 


* at Berlin will 


....The “new subscription concerts 
produce : Beethoven, overtures to ‘‘ Coriolanus ’ 
nora,” and Symphonies V. (C minor) and VII. (A major); 
Haydn, ‘‘ Bear Symphony ;” Liszt, ‘‘Les Préludes” 
‘* Faust Symphony,” and Berlioz, *‘ Queen Mab” and “ Feast 
of the Capulets,” from the symphony ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 


and “Leo- 


and 


...-Capoul having written the libretto for “ Jocelyn,” 
demands to create the part. Senterre objects and wishes 
Furst to sing it. Capoul insists on singing half a dozen 
times ; then Furst objects, and will sing ali or none. Sen. 
terre has gone to Bordeaux to settle with the ex-tenor. 

....Sellier, the tenor, has met with a severe accident 
while out shooting near Vernon, in Eure, which may deprive 
him of his left arm. The artist was to have appeared this 
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season in Marseilles, but he may not be able to keep the 


engagement. 
.. The Darmstadt Opera House has been lighted by 
electricity. The season opened September 2 with *‘ Faust.” 
PESTH, September 25.—The Royal Opera House 
is in flames. The building appears to be doomed. There 
was no performance last evening. 

. Hedwige Bozewska, daughter of the old friend of 
Chopin, who still directs the Conservatory of Warsaw, was 
severely burned in the hands by an accident at Aix-le-Bains. 

Patti is said to have had an offer from a Brazilian 
manager of $6,000 a concert for a South American tour next 
season, Abbey offers $5,500, but Patti goes with the Bra- 
zilian. 

We do not believe that there is much truth in a 
Hans Richter has offered Albani 


performances 


cablegram which says that 


the réle of ‘‘Eva” in the ‘‘ Meistersinger ” 


at Bayreuth in 18go. 


Sembrich is studying the rdle of “ Desdemona” 
in Verdi's *‘ Otello,” of ‘*‘ Semiramide” 
‘*Norma.” This is a report from Europe, but we do not see 
how the lady can study and ‘‘ Norma” at the 


and also those and 


‘* Semiramide” 


same time for public performance. 


...Cosima Wagner has presented to Therese Malten, 
as token of her appreciation of her work at the late Bayreuth 
Festival, an Arabic cushion 300 years old, richly embroidered 
in gold, a huge laurel wreath and Wagner's complete works in 
a handsome binding 


A Musical Cenius. 


HOMAS ELMORE is the name of a seven 
year old Florida boy, now at Sewanee, Tenn. An account 

says of him: ‘* When he was four years old his father found 
him reproducing on the piano the airs he had heard someone 
play, and from that time until a little violin was given him he 
played accompaniments, &c., when called upon. To see the 
little fellow tuck his violin under his chin, close his eyes, and 
proceed to make his instrument speak is a wonderful sight. 
He plays either first or second violin, changing from one to 
the other in the middle of a bar. He sits on his father's knee, 
and does the fingering, while his father manages the bow, or 
vice versa. His playing is full of soui and expression, and 
especially accurate as to both timeand touch. He is of an old 
South Carolina family, and his concert was given to gratify 


his friends simply.” —"* Ex.” 





iNCORPORATED 1878. 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


163 East 7Oth Street, New York. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
A thorough Musica! education after the methods of the Conservatories 
Phi: College is also connected 
with a Seminary for the Training of Teachers. 


of Berlin, Vienna and Leipsic 


Specially Engaged for 1888-89, Herr Emil Fischer, from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 








The New Scotch Composer. 
R. HAMISH McCUNN is a Scotchman by 
birth, education and sentiment. Born at Greenock on 
March 22, 1868, until five years ago his musical studies were 
directed exclusively by local masters. In 1883 he won a 
scholarship for composition in the newly established Royal Col- 
lege of Music, and the young man of fifteen at once came to 
London. At the Royal College he was placed under Dr. 
Hubert Parry, and the relations of master and pupil were 
accentuated by a very strong feeling of admiration and friend- 
ship which sprang up between the two. Mr. McCunn bears elo- 
quent testimony to the kindness of Dr. Parry during his schol- 
astic career, and to the debt he has incurred to his professor 
for never wearying attention and sound instruction and advice. 
But at the college itself the work was slow, and in the course 
of his first year the young musician learned pretty well all 
they could teach him. He even had an idea of resigning his 
scholarship in the second year, and in 1886 he actually did so. 
It was about this time that Mr. Hamish McCunn attracted the 
attention of Mr. August Manns, who, as every music lover is 
aware, is ever ready and anxious to hold out a helping hand 
to young native composers of talent. Mr. Manns perused 
Mr. McCunn’s music with gratified pleasure, and he at once took 
the young musician in hand. Mr. Hamish McCunn received 
his musical ‘‘ baptism of fire” in Glasgow, where, on January 
22, 1887, Mr. Manns produced his overture for full orchestra, 
entitled ‘‘ Cior Mhor.”’ 

So far as we are aware, this orchestral op. I has never yet 
been heard in London, but in Glasgow it was much admired 
by competent authorities. In the course of the following au- 
tumn—that is to say, on November 5, 1887—-Mr. Manns pro- 
duced at one of the Crystal Palace Saturday concerts a still 
work entitled, ‘‘The Land of the Mountain 
and the Flood.” The production was so recent that we need 
not describe the composition. It will be recollected that an 
audience who certainly expected very little from the trial essay 


more important 


of a totally unknown man were very agreeably astonished at 
the evidences which the overture afforded of a talent so ripe 
as apparently to contradict the composer’s youth, and of a 
freshness of thought, a clearness of design and a picturesque- 
of orchestration which seemed at once to indicate the 
As in all Mr. McCunn's other compositions, 


ness 
‘*coming man.” 
the natural Scottish characteristics are very strongly marked, 
and they undeniably add to the charm of the music. Mr. Mc- 
Cunn won with ** The Land of the Mountain and the Flood ” 
an immediate success, which was still further increased by his 
ballad for chorus and orchestra entitled, ‘* Lord Ullin’s Daugh- 
ter,” produced at the Crystal Palace concerts last February, 
and by his orchestral ballad, ‘‘ The Ship o’ the Fiend,” which 
was given first at one of the Crystal Palace daily concerts, af- 
terward under the baton of the composer at the London Sym- 
phony concerts in February, and again at Mr. Manns’ benefit 
concert at the Crystal Palace in April. 

‘*The Ship o’ the Fiend” and ‘* The Land of the Mountain 
and the Flood” were repeated at the first of some orchestral 
concerts given by permission of his hopitable fellow country- 
man, Mr. Pettie, R.A., in the distinguished painter's studio 
‘* The Lothians,” last May, when also a new song, set by the 
to Professor Blackie’s lines, ‘‘ Pour forth 
At the second concert on June 20, in 
McCunn produced for the first time 
but the 


young composer 


the wine,” was sung. 
the same studio, Mr. 


his ballad overture ‘* The Dowie Dens o' Yarrow, 





occasion clashed with the Christine Nilsson farewell, so that 
its merits have yet to be judged. This down to date is the 
young composer’s record. Kut Mr. McCunn is meantime 
not idle. He is busily engaged upon, so far, his largest and 
most elaborate work, a new dramatic cantata, ‘‘The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” specially written for the Glasgow Choral 
Union, and to be produced by that celebrated choir under 
Mr. Manns in December. 


A Moth Eaten Piano. 
MOTH eaten piano! Who ever heard of 
such a thing?” 

Such was the exclamation the other day of a well-known 
young lady amateur pianist of this city to a piano tuner who 
had been sent to her house by a dealer of whom she had pur- 
chased a costly instrument three months before, and which, 
much to her amazement, had developed a series of wheezy, 
rattling responses to her touch on several keys. The tuner had 
tried the piano, and promptly gave her the surprising informa- 
tion that the moths had been eating it ; whereupon her excla- 
mation of incredulity and amazement. 

‘*A moth eaten piano! Who ever heard of such a thing?” 

‘*T hear of it nearly every day,” replied the tuner, ‘‘ and 
surprise at a moth eaten piano is nothing new to me. There is 
nothing moths like better than to revel in the interior of a piano. 
Soft cloth, as you should know, is used to no small degree 
in the delicate mechanism of a piano. It is placed wherever 
there is liability of contact between any of the numerous mov- 
able portions of the instrument, in order to avoid the rattling 
noises that would result from such contact. It is on this cloth 
that moths love to feed and the ravenous pests are not long in 
eating it away from some important spot and bringing about 
the result the cloth was put there to prevent. Letussee if this 
is not the case with your piano.” 

The tuner opened the instrument, uncovered its maze of 
Several 








té 


strings and pins and its rows of delicate hammers. 
piles of snowy dust revealed the presence of the destructive 
moths, They had eaten the cloth away in places. 

‘“*“Ah!" said the tuner, ‘‘I thought so! The damage is 
easily repaired ; and now that you know the moths are here 
they can be quickly and easily exterminated. The best way 
to keep moths out of a piano is to dust it thorougly inside with 
a large feather duster not less than once a week. Your instru- 
ment is somewhat out of tune, I see, madam.” 

‘Impossible!’ exclaimed the owner of the instrument. 
‘‘It has been in use but three months, and a good piano 
should certainly remain in tune a year.” 

‘* A common error among non-professional piano players,” 
replied the tuner. ‘‘ It is really surprising to note the ignor- 
ance that prevails in regard to this popular instrument. The 
principal object of the best piano makers is to have their in- 
truments stand in tune well. Unless they succeed in that the 
quality of tone or beauty of finish they impart to them will be 
of only superficial value. But even pianos bearing the names 
of famous makers are disappointing in this most important re- 
spect. Look for a moment 
at the way the musical part of a piano is made. The steel pins 
that hold the wires are driven into a solid block of wood, and 
in order that this wood may retain a firm hold of the pins, and 
yet admit of them being tuned by the tuner’s hammer, not 
only are great care and skill necessary in the fitting of them, 
but it is absolutely requisite that the wood forming the pin 


There are good reasons for it. 





THE AEOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO. 


Are now prepared to furnish the Trade with THE ORGAN OF THE FUTURE! 
TWO ORGANS IN ONE, AT A SMALL COST OVER THE OLD STYLE OF CABINET ORGAN. 





STYLE 1000. 


14 Stops. 6 Sets of Reeds. 
Weicnur, Boxep, 469 Las 
Manual Organ has two sets of reeds ard divided octave coupler 
Automatic Organ haus two full sets of reeds, besides Sub-bass and 
Seleste 
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STYLE 500. 
Length, 45 in. Height, 75 in. Width, 28 in. 
Weicut, Boxep, 395 Less. 
Manual Organ bas five octaves of reeds and divided octave 


coupler. The Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds. Three sets 
in all. 
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STYLE 2900. 


Length, 44in. Height, 67im. Width, 23 in. 


Weicut, Boxep ror Suipment, 339 Las. 


This Organ contains two full sets of reeds, four stops. 


6” WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 


THE AEOLIAN ORCAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, bet. 12th and [3th Sts. New York. 
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block should be of the very best seasoned material. 
seasoning is the only method by which this wood may be per- 
fectly cured, no matter what the kiln driers say to the con- 


trary. Outdoor seasoning requires a long time and the keep- 


Outdoor | 


the wires. As to the action of furnace heat on pianos, it in- 
jures even those of the best makers. It warps the keys, 
loosens the hold of the great number of screws used in the 


| wood and causes the keys to stick or rattle, thus sadly affect- 


ing on [hand of immense stocks by the manufacturer, repre- | 
| away from the direct influence of furnace heat as much as 


senting an investment of thousands and thousands of dollars. 
There are not many manufacturers who can afford to keep so 
much capital lying idle, and they are obliged, even if they pre- 
ferred to do otherwise, to use the kiln dried wood in their 
pianos. To the coming into use of kiln drying is due the 


ing the action of the instrument. A piano should be kept 


| possible. 


great increase in the number of piano makers during the past 


few years. 
air from a furnace, acts disastrously upon this kiln dried pin 
board, and no piano containing one can be made to stay in 
tune after three years’ use, because the wood shrinks gradu- 
ally, and the pins move in the block from every hard blow on 


The artificial heat in parlors, especially if it is hot | 


‘In spite of all the efforts of the makers I do not believe 
with ordinary parlor use, will 
An unskilled musical 


there is one piano in 100 that, 
stand in tune more than two months. 


| ear, itis true, will fail to detect any important discord in a 


piano for six months, or perhaps longer, but no cultivated 


' - . . 
ear can tolerate the discordant notes that the best piano will 


insist upon giving out aftertwo months of use. When you 
think that the steel wires and iron frames are alternately con- 
tracting and Se under the variations of the surround- 





ing atmosphere, giving a constant movement of the wires 
and a consequent change in the pitch and tone of the instru- 
ment, the impossibility of a piano maintaining a perfect tone 
for any length of time must be at once apparent; and if you 
will but reflect on the surprising fact that the tension of the 
strings of a piano causes a strain on the body of the instru- 
ment equal to the weight of 100,000 pounds, 
less agree with me that a piano that will remain in perfect 
tune for a year is an instrument that must necessarily be one 
if not one impossible to make. 


vou will doubt- 


of extreme rarity, 
‘*A piano, good, bad or indifferent, be 
tuned once a month. The longer an instrument remains un- 
tuned the lower its pitch of tone becomes, and when it is de- 
sired to have the piano drawn to concert pitch the strain on 
the body of the instrument is greatly increased, so much, in 
fact, that the case is liable to yield gradually, necessitating a 
second tuning in a week or two weeks.”—New York ‘‘ Sun.” 


when new, should 
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METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 
ExceprionaL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Pianoforte, Organ, 

Violin, Harmony and the Languages. 

Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—ail actually employed at the Conser- 
vatory. Prominent among them are: 
Duviey Buck, PaoLo Giorza, 
Apert R. Parsons, Currorp A. Scumipt, 
Harry Rowe SHELLEY, —— Roserts, Jr, 
SAMUEL P. WarkeN, . A. Russe. 


Applicants without musical a not accepted. 
§2™ Send for circular. 


H. W. GREENF, Cc. B. HAWLEY, 
Ge neral Manager. Musical Director, 


AME RICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, III. 


free on application. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 
For Concerts, Piano Recitals anc Piano Instruc- 

tion. Address at her residence, 

288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass 





Catalogue mailed 


Mrs. HEL EN MAIGILLE, 

Concert Soprano, Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York and t97 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing in Private. 
Address ato East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and ime Voca! Cul- 
ture. ros East 82d st., . New York 


Accompany- 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN. 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert anc 
Address Gzo. OLBY, 23 Hast rath Street; 
residence, 137 West qgth Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address so Irving Place. 


Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER 


Pianist and Teacher 
™4 East 8and Street, New York. 


CL IFFORD A. SCHMIDT. 


Solo Violinist, Metropolitan Opera House and Seidl 
Orchestra. Concerts and Instruction. 
Address Chickering F Hall, New York. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near g1st St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 0. 18 Irving Place. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal aerate. 
Address 27 Union Square, New Y ork. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 East 81st Street, New York. 


‘)ratorio. 
or 

















‘ERRANI, 


Voca TEacuer, 
arg East roth Street, New York 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M., at 130 East soth street, ork, 


ALBERT KUENZLEN. 


Violin Instruction and Ensemble Playing. Resi- 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New York. 


MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 


Concert Pianist, 
191 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


ACHILLE 











| 





J. F. VON ‘DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte, Violin and ay oo Instruction. 
Lessons in Ensemble raat Addre: 
STEINWAY HALL, N New York. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Vocat CuLturg. 
Address “THe F.okipa,” 1 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

as Union Square, New York. 








~2__» CHARTERED IN 1865.4—¢@> 
NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 





OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application, 
FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8T. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


OARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


Catalogues 





Factory, 543, 545 & 547 Broadway 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, afier years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death, Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 
88 Warren Street, New York, will receive the recipe 
free of charge. 


TRE VARG LL ase 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by — other means, Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the areadful 
annoyance of ‘'Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music, 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the lea: ning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical pe - 
formance. 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $54.00 ; Style B, 5 octaves, 
Price, $44.00. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application, 


Address THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 
18 East 17th Street, New York City. 
Branch Office, Room 682, Hotel Boylston, Boston,Mass. 





L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 
ORGAN CO., 





Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty — and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tene, 
Touch, Workm: p and Durability. 


Every Piano Fuctty WARRANTED FoR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 





Mr. W. J. HALL, 





DETROIT, MICH. | 


Concert PIanist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citais; also a limited number of Pupils. 


STEINWAY HALL, New York 





Proprietor and Director, 


Commencement of the Fall Semester, 
4and 5 p.M. Good board and lodging at re 


Building and immediate neighborhood. 


Royal Prussian Prof 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ 


At Berlin, Germany, No. Sila Potsdamer Str. 


SEMINARY, 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


ssor, Court Pianist. 


October t. Pupils received daily between 


asonable price to be had in the Conservatory 


PROF, XAVER SCHARWENEA, 


Imp. and Royal Court Pianist 





EsSTABLIS 


— MAKE 


(PUPIL OF VUILL 


His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved 


HED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


R OF— 


Te WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


AUME OF PARIS). 


the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 





oo itt 


= 
PARIS, 1855. 
ARL 

weg er hay 
Ne Pons, 1870, 
VIENNA, 1873. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: yore nathan GEMUNDER, 


Artistic Repairing @ and Reconstruction, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. | 


yron, se | GREATEST SUCCESS 


Wherever Exhibited. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 
(Not ERDAM. sits 

AMSTERDAM. 

NICE, eet 

LONDON, 1884. 

NEW ORLEAN NS, 1884-1885 
(Not competing. ) 

LONDON, 188s. 


Jr.’s, VIOLIN STUDIO, No. 27 UNION SQUARE. 


“ASTORIA, SMa, a 


| Norg.—Not connected with any other establishment 


of asimilar name. 
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“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parior use. 
MANUFACTURED 38Y 


oe | ee A BB ba 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, III. 


ND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 

















THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 
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The Musical Courter. 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, isso. 


No. 450. 


Subscript on (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 








RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Phree Months $20,00 | Nine Months. ..... ... ...#60,00 
Six Months.. 40,00 | Twelve Months.. 80.00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 rp.» on 
ay. 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders. 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1888. 





Marc A, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG, OrtTo FLOERSHEIM, 


Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 


JOHN FE, HALL, Western Representative 


148 STATE STREET. 


BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: 
and Yonge Street, Toronto, Can. 
E. L. 


Corner Wilton Avenue 


Roserts, Representative 





ADVERTISERS. 


AXIOMS FOR 


I. Do not pay your advertising in trade papers in ad- 
vance, 

EE. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to con- 
duct their business. 

KIZ. Their papers consequently have no income, no 
influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 

EV. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bilis in 


advance, their papers would cease and, papers of 
that class have no value to advertisers. 





NY BODY who believes a word uttered by Frank H, 
King makes a mistake, for the very simple reason 


A 


that King himself does not believe what he says. 


W E 


munication from Sedalia, Mo., that we never reply un- 
less the name of the writer is appended, not necessarily 
for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


W E 


pearance of their varnished instruments to use, instead 


_ 


reiterate, this time for the benefit of the 
anonymous stencil inquirer who sends a com- 


must 


would suggest to piano manufacturers who are 
troubled with the blue, cloudy and smoky ap- 


of a kerosene mixture for oiling off, the ordinary sweet 
oil diluted somewhat with turpéntine. Practical tests 
have shown the advantage of the latter method. 


HE firm of Christie & Co. may be continued, not- 
withstanding the fact that Jacob Christie will join 
the fortunes of the Colby Piano Company, at Erie, Pa. 
His son, Sol. Christie, who has been working with his 
father, has decided to continue, and by means of an in- 
junction has placed Christie & Co. in the hands of a 
receiver. The receiver will dispose of the unfinished 
stoek and cases to the Colby Piano Company. It is said 
that Mr himself with W. 
A. Boothe, the traveling man of Christie‘& Co. 


Sol. Christie will associate 





— Charles Balmer, of Balmer & Weber, St. Louis, and Ed. 
Ambubl, veterans of the piano trade, can be found almost 
any evening. at the exposition in St, Louis, sitting quietly m 


a corner néar Baker's pop corn-cmporium. Baker has a lot 





EXPOSING HUMBUG. 





66 FRINTER’S INK” is the name of a publication 


devoted to the interests of printers, publishers 
and newspaper men, and its number of September 15 
contained the following editorial : 


The Gem Piano and Organ Company, of Washington, N. J., has sent 
out a circular to newspaper publishers, in the guise of a manuscript letter, 
informing the “ dear sir” into whose hands each particular copy may 
come that the company is ‘‘ contemplating advertising this fall more ex- 
tensively than heretofore ;’ assuring him that his columns would gladly 
be used ** if we can determine that it would be of mutual advantage to do 
so,” and proposing, “‘ for the purpose of a test,"’ to send an electro for 
‘*a few free trial insertions.’ By way of inducement, the recipient is 
told that such free insertions have been “ received from various papers,"’ 
and that “allinquiries received therefrom are strictly credited to the pa- 
per with the view of making the contract should it prove profitable."’ The 
printed heading to this letter circular represents the Gem Piano and 
Organ Company as “established 1859,"" so that one might reasonably sup- 
pose that, in the nearly thirty years of its existence, the company would 
have acquired such knowledge of the advertising value of the various pa- 
pers published in the United States and Canada as to dispense it from the 
necessity of resorting to ‘free trial insertions,’’ whether “few « 
otherwise. Its failure to do so would indicate that something more than 
* advertising this fall”’ is needed in the management of this particular 
piano and organ business. We can conceive of one condition upon which 
the “ test’ proposed by the would-be dispenser of electros might fairly be 
suggested, namely, that part of the contents of the electro should consist in 
a tender of *‘ free trial insertions’’ of the pianos and organs of the company 
into the households of those readers of the papers who might wish to “ de- 
termine that it would be of mutual advantage"’ to be supplied with the 
instruments made by the company. In cases where such “ trial inser- 
tions’’ proved satisfactory, there could be no objection to ** making a 
contract ” under which any further supply of pianos or organs would be 
paid for by the householder. If unsatisfactory, the company could 
charge the “ free trial ” instruments to the profit and loss account, as the 
newspaper publishers are evidently expected to do with the “ free trial” 
advertisements under like circumstances. 


When we remember that this Gem Piano and Organ 
Company, of Washington (N. G.), does not manufacture 
either pianos or organs, and that the company was not 
established in 1859, nor 1869, nor 1879, we can appreciate 
the fraudulent character of its advertisements. All the 
pianos advertised by the Washington (N. G.) organ firms 
are low grade stencil fraud pianos. There are no pianos 
made in Washington (N. G.), and the United States 
postal authorities should prevent these fraud circulars 
from going through the mails. 


or 





STENCILVANIA. 





HE stencil question is not understood by all the 
dealers as it should be, and ifsome of them would 
devote more study to it they would avoid errors and 
prevent their competitors from gaining many advan- 
tages. 
The following letter from Philadelphia is one in- 
stance. It is from the firm of Blasius & Sons: 
PHILADELPHIA, September 17, 1888. 
Editors Musical Courier: 

Our attention has been drawn to an editorial notice in your issue of 12th 
inst., in which you say that ‘‘ the Albrecht & Co. piano is a stencil piano 
and that there is no firm of piano manufacturers named Albrecht & Co.” 
We sincerely regret that this statement should have been made without 
inquiry of us or proper investigation of the subject, as it is calculated to do 
us injury when so authoritatively stated to your numerous readers. 

We desire to advise you and, through you, the musical public that at 
the sale of the effects of Albrecht & Co. we not only purchased the same, 
but all their rights to and in the name of Albrecht & Co. 

In addition to this, by subsequent arrangement, in order that the standard 
of the instrument might be preserved, we employed Mr. Albrecht and all 
his employés, and he and they have been and are now making the Albrecht 
& Co. pianos. All the merits of the Albrecht & Co. piano are therefore 
still preserved, and in addition thereto the public is secured from any im 
position by our capital and reputation for integrity in the business com- 
munity, The instrument is in no respects a “stencil piano,” and we ask 
of you this contradiction of your statement in that justice to us and the 
public which as journalists you should willingly extend, 
With respect, &c., 


We do not see where there is any possibility for us to 
contradict our statement in view of the admission made 
in the above letter by Messrs. Blasius & Sons. We stat- 
ed the following: 


Please remember that the Albrecht & Co. piano, of Philadelphia, is a 
There is no firm of piand manufacturers named Albrecht 


Brasius & Sons. 


stencil piano. 


& Co. 

Messrs. Blasius say substantially the same thing. 
They say: 

At the sale of the effects of Albrecht &Co. we not only purchased the 
same, but all their rights to and in the name of Albrecht & Co. 


Albrecht & Co. failed; the firm and its effects were 
sold out; these things were purchased by Messrs. Blasius; 
and when they made this purchase did ‘hat resuscitate 
the firm of Albrecht & Co. or was that the .end of the 
house of Albrecht? If it resuscitated the house of Al- 





tutes the firm? Is Mr. Albrecht not, according to the 
letter-of Messrs. Blasius, in their employ? And what is 
he doing? He. is making a piano for Messrs. Blasius 
which is stenciled “ Albrecht & Co.” 

But this is the main fact: A purchaser of an Albrecht 
& Co. piano would be purchasing a stencil piano, be- 
cause ‘the-name on the piano does not indicate its 
origin, and a piano the name of which does not indicate 
its Origin is a stencil piano according to the law laid 
down by THE MUSICAL COURIER and now generally 
accepted by the piano trade of the United States. If 
we are not dealing with facts we would be pleased to be 
corrected by Messrs. Blasius. This is not a personal 
question, but a principle, which is under discussion, and 
it can be treated and should be treated in the loftiest 
manner. If the Albrecht & Co. piano is not a stencil 
piano that fact should become thoroughly known. 

s* * * 

Another stencilvania inquiry reaches us from Kittan- 
ning: 

KirTaANNING, Pa., September 15, 1885. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Will you please tell me what you know of the “Carl Linn” piano? I 
have known Mr. Carl Linn for several years as a piano and organ tuner, 
traveling about Western Pennsylvania, but never as a manufacturer of 
pianos A few weeks ago I came across two upright pianos in Saltsburg, 
Pa., bearing his name, and upon inquiry was told that he sold the pianos 
for $650, and claimed that they were made at his factory in New York 
city ; that they were strictly first-class instruments, the best made, &c. 

A SuBSCRIBER. 

What do we know of the “Carl Linn” piano? Noth- 
ing. There is no piano manufacturer in this city or any- 
where in this country named Carl Linn. If a Mr. Carl 
Linn stated that he has a piano factory here, and on the 
strength of such a statement sold pianos with his name 
on, representing that they were made in his factory 
here, he perpetrated a fraud, and the parties who paid 
each $325 for a piano can have him summarily punished. 
There 1s no State in the Union that has not made ample 
provision to prevent such transactions from going un- 
punished. The Carl Linn piano is a stencil fraud piano, 
as its name does not indicate its origin, and an article the 
name of which does not indicate its origin, but on the 
contrary is a false pretense on its face—on its name- 
board—should not be sold by piano men who respect 
themselves, their families, their neighbors, their State 


and their country. 
seus 


Another inquiry comes from Georgia, and asks: 
Americus, Ga,, September 21, 1888. 


Editors Musical Courter : 
Is there a New York Piano Company, and who makes those instru- 


ments? 

Once upon a time there was a New York Piano Com- 
pany, but it was a long time ago. As the Bible says: 

The memory of the just is blessed, 

and we will just remain quiet on the subject of that 
piano company. Any new piano called the “ New York 
Piano” or similarly is a stencil piano, and for that 
reason should neither be offered for sale nor should it 
Wouldn't you be sorry fora man who had 
Then think of a poor piano 


be bought. 
to blush for his paternity ? 
with a sham on its passport. 





—William Knabe & Co., of Baltimore, have offered the 
Sisters of the Convent of the Sacred Heart the use of their 
pianos free for one year. The convent, it will be recollected, 
was destroyed by fire not long since. 
—Notice is hereby given that the copartnership heretofore 
existing between B. F. Owen and William M. Simpson, co- 
partners, trading’ as Owen & Simpson, is dissolved by mutual 
agreement of the parties. The affairs of the firm will be set- 
tled by the said William M. Simpson, at the present place 
of business, No. 1423 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia. 

B. F. Owen, 

WILLIAM M. SIMPSON, 
PHILADELPHIA, September 15, 1888. 
We understand Mr. George N. Rockwell, the congenial 
and successful piano salesman, of Scranton, Pa., is soon to 
connect himself with Guernsey Brothers, of that city. This 
will doubtless be a good move for Mr. Rockwell. as Guernsey 
Brothers are one of the most practical, enterprising and sub 
stantial firms of Northern Pennsylvania. Their pianos’ are 
Steinway, Hazelton Brothers and Wheelock. With sucha line 
of pianos and backed by so good a house, Mr. Rockwell s 
prospects for the future will be much brighter. We congratu- 
late Mr. Rockwell on his improved position and Messrs. 
Guernsey Brothers on securing the services of so.valuable a 
man. 








of handsome young ladies whe sell lots of pop corn. 


brecht & Co. where is that firn? now located ? Who consti- 








THE MUSICAL WOU REE. 








The Superiority of the “SOHMER" 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 








hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists, 





SOHMER & CO., iki desntescare 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





anor MEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTH AVENUE. 





STERLING 
PIANOS. 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 





New York aiiacbinai’ 103 East Fourteenth Street. 
Western Warerooms and Off ices, No. 148 State Street. Chicago, Ill. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHRILIN @G CO. 





TONE, the MATERIAL used 
4 | in its construction, and the CARE 
wai given to every detail. 

\ Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADb 


Upright Plann 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 








WEAVER ORGAN & PIANOCO, 








aw tGEXTS | DECKER & SON, |, PUBLIC 








because they are matchiess 








because they are genuine, Grand. Square and Upright Pianofortes, in brilliancy, sweetness and 


honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 














vertising expenses. “LEAD THEM ALL.” 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 











Pianos, 








RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, YT., U.S. A. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


E. P. 


CARPENTER COMPANY. 





FISCHER J, & C. FISCHER PIANOS, 





eST? 18404, 
Pp ! Ss GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


» 415, 41 7, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. NOW IM USE. 





WORE 2 DURABILITY ‘{ 


73,000 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








A USELESS EFFORT. 


T is well settled in the minds of the musical people 
| and the music trade of this country that the Hard- 
man grand that was used at Brighton Beach this past 
summer was musically worthless. After THE MUSICAL 
COURIER decided this question, it is now said,in the shape 
of an apology, that the hall in which it was placed was 
open; that the rain, the storms and the sea dampness 
affected the instrument. If such was the case how 
could it be claimed that the instrument was satisfactory 
to the musical public? If reasons are now given why 
THE MusIcAL COURIER judgment was correct, how 
could our former opinions on the subject of this piano 
be contradicted? Why did the band not sound bad ? 
The band virtually lived in the hall, with its many re- 
hearsals and concerts. Are we to judge the toneof a piano 
on the strength of how it might sound? We listen and 
we decide, and we do so with a singer, an orchestra, a 
piano and an organ. 

If the piano in question was subjected to such ter- 
rible influences which affected it so disastrously, how 
could it possibly sound as well, as is claimed, at the end 
of the season, when Anton Seidl played a mere accom- 
paniment upon it? And yet Seidl’s few moments at the 
piano are brought forward as a tribute to the qualities of 
the piano. 

Mr. Seidl could not avoid playing upon the instru- 
ment. There was a contract in existence which prohibit- 
ed the use of any other piano. Hardman, Peck & Co. made 
a contract with an advertising agent, who runs a little 
German weekly paper and who cannot support himself on 
his paper, and this agent was foolish enough to give 
them a large space on the program and exclusive right 
of the piano on the stage. Mr. Seidl’s few moments at 
the piano are therefore no factor at all. 

Moreover, whatever may be the opinion of Mr. Seidl 
or any other musician, THE MUSICAL COURIER has its 
own professional and scientific judgment on the subject 
of pianos, and criticises instruments just as it criticises 
Mr. Seidl's or anyone’s conducting of operas and con- 
certs. Mr, Seidl or any other musician may as well come 
to this office to dictate our criticism of his conducting 
as to tell us what our opinion should be of the Hard- 
Taan piano. We have our own opinions on musical mat- 
ters, and therein consists the power and influence of 
this paper over others of a similar class, whose editors 
are known to be densely ignorant of the very subjects 
they pretend to discuss. To instruct these persons is a 
very charitable act on the part of Mr. Seidl. 

However, the report that Mr. Seidl complimented the 
Hardman grand comes from sources which are not to be 
In fact, what he is reported to have said 
means nothing when dissected. He told us voluntarily 
that he regretted that Miss Flanagan was compelled to 
play on so poor a piano. In fact, Mr. Burmeister him- 
self said the same thing to us in reference to his play- 
ing, but we did not propose to have all these artists 
dragged into this petty piano question. The names of 
Mr. Seid], Miss Flanagan and Mr. Burmeister should 
not be used by any firm of piano manufacturers to ad- 
vertise their pianos without the consent of the artists 
themselves. It is undignified and assumes the charac- 
ter of the illegitimate to use the names of musicians 


credited, 


who have given no testimonials for the purpose of ad- 
vertising a piano. Neither Mr. Seidl, nor Miss Flana- 
gan, nor Mr. Richard Burmeister could afford to make 
themselves ridiculous by giving a testimonial on that 
To use their names without a testi- 
If that method of ad- 
vertising is successfully introduced we might as well 
have all the piano warerooms removed to Baxter-st. 


Hardman grand. 
monial is absurd and ridiculous. 





Erie Made Pianos. 
M* C. C. COLBY, of the Colby Piano Com- 
pany, isin town making arrangements for the opening 


of the new piano factory here. The Colby Piano Company 
has bought the old Derrick & Felgemaker pipe organ factory 
at the corner of Twenty-fifth and Ash streets, and a large 


force of men are now busily engaged in putting new machin- 
ery in place and getting ready to begin business at the earliest 
possible moment, 

The ‘‘ Dispatch" has thus far refrained from saying any- 
thing about this important addition to Erie's industrial enter- 
prises out of deference to the wishes of the company, who 
were not ready to have any statement made as to their inten- 
tions when they were not definitely known even to themselves. 
Now, however, the plans of the company are about perfected, 
and Mr. Colby has consented that a few facts may be pub- 
lished. As has already been stated, the old pipe organ fac- 
tory has been bought and is being rapidly transformed, so far 
as the interior arrangements are concerned, into a manufac- 


tory of pianos. The building, which is 35x150 feet and four 





stories high, witha large addition to the south, will be com- 
modious enough to supply all the immediate demands of the 
company ; and it is proper to state here that it is not a new 
institution, as it has had a substantial existence for years, with 
its factory and headquarters in New York, and comes here 
with the prestige of success in the manufacture of high-c'ass 
instruments. Nothing else will be made here but pianos, and 
good pianos. Mr, Colby, who has had extensive experience 
and brings trained workmen, states that it is the intention of 
the company to obtain the front rank as to the quality of its 
production, a position which he is confident the instruments 
he makes will be accorded by the public. 

All the work will be done here eventually. At present, in 
common with almost every other piano manufactory in the 
country, portions of the work in the Colby piano, such as the 
keys and action, are made by other firms, and this may be 
continued. The remaining portions of the instruments, how- 
ever—the cases, castings, adjustments, &c.—will all be made 
or done here. The company finishes its cases almost en- 
tirely in rosewood, St. Jago mahogany and in Sicilian walnut, 
and special pains are taken to have this portion of the work 
done in a manner which will insure its durability. And the 
same rule applies to the rest of the work. 

It is expected that the works here will be ready to begin op- 
erations in about three weeks. When the machinery is started, 
however, it will not in reality be the beginning of an entirely 
new business. Already a large amount of work in process is 
being shipped to Erie to be completed here, so that in not 
more than two weeks from the time that operations begin fin- 
ished instruments will be ready for shipment. A large 
amount of mahogany and other fine woods has already been 
received here. This, of course, is all imported. The other 
woods used will be obtained principally in this neighborhood, 
which affords a good supply of chestnut (which is largely used) 
as well as of other woods. The capacity of the works will be 
between 50 and 60 instruments every week ; it will be one of 
the largest piano factories in the United States. This im- 
portant addition to the business of Erie will be learned of with 
satisfaction by every citizen.—Erie ‘* Dispatch.” 





W. F. Boothe’s Address. 


To the Trade in General or to Whom it May Concern. 
N a recent issue in a music trade paper pub- 
lished in New York is printed a rather elaborate digest 
of the affairs of C. W. Kennedy & Co., of Philadelphia, as well 
as an attempt to vindicate Mr. Kennedy in his relation to the 
late misunderstanding between himself and W. F. Boothe. As 
the article consists of a series of mere statements, perhaps a 
series of denials and questions may not be out of order. 

To begin with, it might be well to give a true history of the 
firm since their inception. As Mr. Kennedy stated, he started 
with C. H. Anderson in*business in November, 1887. He ex- 
pended several thousands of dollars in advertising, part of which 
went to the editor of the New York music trade paper in ques- 
tion. This was of course a kind of donation, as the editor in 
question was very short of funds and accepted the money, al- 
though he knew that it was not customary for retail firms to 
advertise in music trade papers. It is generally understood 
that when editors of music trade papers ask for advertisements 
from the retail dealer they are generally considered as engaged 
That part of Mr. Kennedy’s money 





on a begging expedition. 
was thrown away. 

The chances for doing a paying business seemed so small 
that C. W. Kennedy and C, H. Anderson deemedit necessary 
to take ina man who knew something about the business, for 
Mr. Kennedy had begun to see that keeping books for railroad 
companies and selling pianos were two entirely different 
spheres of action. For that purpose they voluntarily ap- 
proached Mr. Boothe with an offer of interest in the concern. 
Mr. Boothe, alter due consideration, accepted the proposition 
and signed a contract which was designed to place him at the 
mercy of his partners. 

In the first place Mr. Kennedy knows that the statement made 
by me was to the effect that I could probably raise money, 
which I conclusively proved later on, and when he says my 
representations are not correct he states what he knows to be 
untrue, 

Mr. Kennedy says that his original intention was to sell 
strictly for cash and for nothingelse. Had he been thoroughly 
acquainted with the piano business he might have started with 
a different view than this. Further on Mr. Kennedy states 
that he found it necessary to raise more capital and he there- 
upon came to me to raise it. The leases given to Bovthe were 
advanced to him as part of his prospective profit and they 
were his to do what he pleased. What he did was to assume a 
personal obligation and borrow the amounts as Mr. Kennedy 
states. Why did not Mr, Kennedy take the general assets 
and borrow for the frm? This is why: He could not, for 
he tried every way possible. The best he could do was to get 
from an acquaintance the assurance that he would like to buy 
Boothe out. 

Again, Mr. Kennedy states that he allowed Boothe to settle 
some bills, believing that was the only way he could get back 
the amount due on the leases. Here is the reason: The 
squabble was in full swing and there were $4.75 in bank. Mr. 
Kennedy went to New York and brought from James & Holm- 
strom a renewal check for $300 and odd to take up a note, but 





found it settled. Then he returned the check. Mr. Boothe 
paid the bills because he was suing for dissolution from a man 
he could not care to continue his partnership with, and not on 
account of financial difficulties ; therefore as long as he had 
money or could raise money he was prepared to pay all bills, 
which he did from August 20 to September 1. 

Mr. Kennedy states that I insisted on Anderson's leaving 
and that he opposed it, and that therefore I set to work to run 
him out of the firm ‘and tried every conceivable method to 
accomplish this end. This is what Boothe really did : About 
six weeks ago C, H. Anderson came to Randall & Flaherty’s 
office and there met Mr. Boothe. He stated to Mr. Boothe 
the nature of the contents of a letter addressed to Mr. Boothe 
which he said Kennedy had opened. This Anderson after- 
ward stated to a dozen different people, including the inter- 
ested manufacturers. Upon reaching the store Mr. Boothe 
found the said letter sealed, but the contents were as Ander- 
son had stated. Other charges were also made and reported 
to Boothe, who thereupon, feeling that his position and repu- 
tation among piano men were at stake if he continued, offered 
to buy out Kennedy, starting with a low bid which Kennedy 
refused. Nor did he attempt any further negotiations. 

In consequence Mr. Boothe filed in open court a bill of 
equity, and swore to the above Statements and added to his 
affidavit a further statement that Kennedy without his consent 
used the firm’s name without advantage to the firm for his or 
other people’s use. Mr. Boothe wished either to withdraw or 
buy out. Now, what did Mr. Kennedy do? He did not meet 
the bill of equity, which included these serious statements, but 
employed some detectives and lawyers, and proceeded to 
swear out a warrant charging Anderson and Boothe with 
conspiracy. Boothe went to New York on some business, 
and in his absence Anderson was arrested and plaintively in- 
quired what he must do to be saved. Evidently he was told 
what to do to be saved, for upon Mr. Boothe’s return from 
New York he found that Mr. Anderson had undergone some 
dire change, and instead of believing what he had stated to 
dozens of people, including Dan Hunter, Dearborn’s book- 
keeper, the lawyers and manufacturers—that Kennedy had 
consulted him by taking him into confidence when he told him 
that he had opened Boothe’s letters—he really believed he had 
never said Kennedy had doneso. He (Anderson) thought that 
Boothe was showing or had shown to Anderson the polished 
side of his character, and that he, poor little boy, had been 
inveigled into a conspiracy by Boothe. 

Mr. Kennedy states that the firm agreed to call in an expert 
accountant. The expert found the books behind some six 
weeks or more, and it took two experts nearly four weeks to 
adjust a ten months’ account, and a new one at that ! 

The editor of the New York trade paper who receives dona- 
tions from retail dealers states that after diligent investiga- 
tion (although he hasn't the faintest idea of what investigation 
into the ordinary trade news of the day means) he finds not a 
vestige of truth in Boothe’s statements. Now without inves- 
tigating the trade editor in question at present, it might be 
asked whether that was proven in court? The bill was with- 
drawn by Mr. Boothe, not because it was untrue, but because 
Mr. Boothe got all he asked for, namely, dissolution, release 
trom all liabilities and all his money. 

The trade editor who has so little respect for his profession 
that he accepts donations from dealers states that,in order to 
offset Boothe’s application for a receiver, certain manufactur- 
ers and representatives of others made depositions that de- 
stroyed the bill of equity. This is a deliberate misstatement, 
for the depositions of the manufacturers and representatives 
oft other piano manufacturers Aad no bearing at all on the bill 
of equity. These depositions were designed merely to crowd 
Boothe into a settlement, but were totally ineffective from the 
fact that Boothe had gone into court one week before the war- 
rant charging conspiracy was sworn out and had openly asked 
for an honorable settlement. . 

Before I stop I would like to know how it is that poor An- 
derson, the martyr, goes out? I also wish to make the state- 
ment that Boothe gets his dissolution, his money, the agency 
of the Weber piano, the Hazeltine Building and a wealthy 
backer, and that he should naturally be satisfied, and that he 
would have remained quiet but for the deliberate misrepresen- 
tation, which he has now refuted. W. F. BooiHe. 





—Among the dealers who called at this office within the 
past few days were Mr. Emile Levy, of E. Witzman & Co., 
Memphis; Mr. G. L. Wild, of G. L. Wild & Brother, Wash- 
ington ; Mr. W. F. Boothe, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. Guernsey, 
of Guernsey Brothers, Scranton, Pa.; E. Van Laer, of Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

—Mr. Edward F. Droop, of Washington, D. C., returned 
trom his European trip on the Trave last Friday. We met 
Mr. Droop at the factory of E. Gabler & Brother, and his de- 
scription of musical events in Germany was a source of much 
pleasure to Mr. Emil Gabler and his office force as well as the 
trade editor of this paper. 

—M. Steinert and wife and daughter returned to this city from 
Europe last night. The house was handsomely decorated and a large tamily 
party greeted him. Mr. Steinert brought home some ancient tric.a-brac, 
Besides Mr. and Mrs. Steinert and daughter Mollie, there were present tive 
sons, Henry L., of Cincinnati, Ohio; Alexander, of Boston ; Edward, of 
Providence, and Albert and Rudolph, of New Haven; two daughters, Mollie 
and Mrs. S. B. Shoninger, of this city ; also ex-Alderman S. B, Shoninger 
and children, Mr. and Mrs. B, Shoninger and others, The two sons 
absent were William, of Cincinnati, and Frederick, of Boston.—New 
Haven “ Register.” 
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‘WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, reat and Upright 
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MANUFACTOBRIES; 
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C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
GRoICAGO, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
1171 Broadway. 
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Address all New York communications to the Manufacto 
Brooklyn 
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Brapeury Music Hatt, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. | 





CONSERVATORY, LEIPZIG. 

Young Lady Students received. Terms (Board 
Lodging, Fees, &c.), $500 per Year. 

Also'a limited number of younc girls for general 
education. 

German taught and spokengjn residence. 

New York, Syracuse, Toronto (Can.), Ottawa 
Can.), Leipzig, Brunswick and Berlin references. 
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7 as Gesher: LAMPMAN 


K6rner Strasse 27, I. L., ! 
Leirzic, Germany, & 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. . and 665 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS. 


M.P. MOLLER PIPE ORGAN 00. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., 





PIPERREED ORGANS Vi 


FROM SMALL PARLOR PIPE TO THE LARGEST 
CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANS. 


Organists and Agents please send for Catalogue and References. € 
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ESTABLISHED 1880. 
INCORPORATED 1885. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth S8t., 


NEW YORE. 


| This building is end and ant exclusively 
by the Schubert Piano Co. 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORBIGN «MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition “‘ Peters,”’ “anaes and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition ‘‘ Rohlfing.”’ 


gay” The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, wis. 


NEWMAN BROS, ORGANS. 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 


in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine chese organs. 


) JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


148 STATE-ST., 


Curcaco Orrice Musicar ys a 
Cuicaco, September 22, 1888. 


R. L. BRAUMULLER, of the Schubert 
M*;.. Piano Company, returned to Chicago on his way toa 
more southern city, and reports success in nearly every town 
he visited. 

Messrs. Bollman Brothers, of St. Louis, are said to have the 
finest exhibit at their exposition ever seen in this country, even 
not excepting the great centennial. It is said that the original 
cost of the platform and covering was $65,000, and was form- 
erly used by a rich tobacco concern. 

Mr. Joseph Shoninger has just returned from a business trip 
to Cincinnati; while there he visited the exposition and says 
it is more imposing than our Chicago Exhibition. 

Mr. James Broderick, traveling salesman for the B. Shon- 
inger Company, has just returned from a very successful trip. 
He reports the business outlook as exceedingly bright, notwith- 
standing the political excitement, which, he says, is much 
more apparent in small towns than in the larger ones, 

Mr. E. H. Story has gone back to San Diego, Cal., and Mr; 
Melville Clark is taking his Eastern vacation. Mr. Dodge, 
the secretary of the company, is in full charge and reports 
business booming. 

By telegraph to the press here we learn of an accident by 
the falling of an elevator, with fatal effect to some of the occu- 
pants, in the new Bancroft History Building in San Francisco. 
We remember this building as one of the newest and finest 
buildings on Market-st., but from the names of the injured 
nove of them were connected with the music department, 

Messrs. S. M. Ladd & Co., jewelers, of Morrison, IIl., 
and have 
They are 
This will 
be the only store in the place now, as we understand that Mr. 


have just opened a piano and organ department, 
started in with the Crown goods of Geo. P. Bent. 
said to have a very elegant store and to rank well. 
E. Horner, the former dealer there intends removing farther 
West and is selling out 

Messrs. A. D. Coe & Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, and Mr. Theo. 
Wolfram, of Mansfield, Ohio, have taken the agency of the 
Crown ¢ rgans. 

Mr. Harry Ewing, who is now engaged with Mr. George P. 
Bent, had an exhibit of Crown organs at the Whiteside County 
Fair and took the premium. 

Mr. W. H. Furbush, representing Messrs. Vose & Sons, of 
Boston, stopped in Chicago a day or two. Mr. Furbush will 
visit California and Oregon before returning. 

During the summer months Weber Music Hall has been 
The ante- 
rooms on the Wabash-ave. side have been taken by one of the 


thoroughly renovated and very neatly decorated. 
ymservatories in the building, but there is still another ante- 

room which is ample for all requirements, and the hall is already 

engaged for many evenings during the coming season. 

Mr. Ed. H. Sherwood, of Butte City, Mon., a musical in- 
strument dealer, is reported to have given a mortgage on real 
estate for $1,200, 

Mr. Gus. B. Brigham, engaged with Messrs. Haines Broth- 
ers ever since their branch house was established in this city, 
and very deservedly a favorite with ail who know him, will be 
married on October § to Miss Emma Beatrice Devereux, for- 
merly of Buffalo, N. Y 
as a church and concert soprano. 

Mr. I. N. Camp, of Messrs. Estey & Camp, is once more at 
home. He enjoyed his European trip thoroughly, looks hearty 


Miss Devereux has quite a reputation 


and bronzed, but is more than ever satisfied with ‘‘ his own 


his native land.””. Mr. McDonald, his business manager, had 
everything in good trim and successfully conducted the busi- 
ness during Mr. Camp's absence. 


Mr. Warren Collins, of Messrs. Collins & Armstrong, Fort 


Worth, Tex., is in the city on his way home. They have a 
well established trade, and Mr. Collins reports the crops of 
Western and Southwestern States very fine this season and 


lealers quite hopeful generally. 


Riley’s Enterprise. 

IANISTS in this city have recently received 
p the following printed card from one Mr. Riley, evidently 
an enterprising fellow. For fear that his busincss may grow 
too rapidly we have eliminated the address, but otherwise 
reproduced the card intact ; 

a POSITIVELY new condition (at a 


Your piano can be restored to 


moderate cost) can be “ revitilized,”’ as it were 
Have first-class (autograph) references, and give complete satisfaction 
Or no Pay 
Pianos can be kept in a continuously new condition—by the year, if 
lesired (including tuning) which is the proper, cheapest, and most 
satisfactory way to have your piano cared for. 


Pianes bought, sold ana exchanged, moved, boxed for shipment, made 


to order, purchased or selected for parties, &c 


By patronizing me you run no risk, because if you are not satisfied with 


the job, you have nothing to pay: further you need have no misgivings, 
about “ getting your piano ruined" as 1 can furnish substantial bonds. 
A. Ri.ey, 
Piano maker, Tuner, Renovater and Repairer, 


N. Y. City. 





some extra inducements, for he encloses the eard in letters of 
which the following is a copy. 
g, 16, '88, 
Dear Sir—I will give 75 cents for each and every job given me, and 
would be pleased to get your work. 
Very respect, 
And thus does Mr. Riley seek to introduce the commission 
fiend into the fraternity of piano tuners and “ revitilizers.” 
Mr. Riley offers too much inducement to customers. He 
should do his work well, charge a fair price and stop ‘‘ revitil- 
izing” pianos and commission fiends and he will find so much 
to do, if he understands his trade, that he can save postage, 
printing expenses and time. 


A. Rivzy, 








A Tuner’s Experience. 


TUNER in Louisiana writes as follows in reference 
to his experience with a Mason & Hamlin patent 
upright piano: 
When I first saw these pianos at the New Orleans Exposi- 
tion I thought the patent tuning device must be a great im- 
provement, Some time after a lady of this place purchased 
one of the Mason & Hamlin pianos; it was shipped direct to 
her from the factory. Sheemployed me to care for the piano. 
When I came to tune it I found it very difficult to get a per- 
fect, smooth unison. 
The next thing with me was to find out the cause of this 
difficulty, being anxious to overcome it. I noticed the agraffe 
made like in most all other upright pianos. The string passes 
over the agraffe and back under a bar (or other device), so 
that when the string is drawn tight it bears hard and firm on 
the agraffe, and is forced out of a straight line by the agraffe 
and bar. This causes the difficulty of getting a good unison 
with solid bearing patent tuning devices. 

Now, anyone with any practical knowledge of an upright 

piano can readily see that it will take a good deal extra power 
to draw the string over or through the agraffe. In raising a 
string the tension on the string between agraffe and tuning 
screw or pin must be much greater than below in the vibrating 
part. Now, the result is with solid bearing patent tuning de- 
vices that after a few blows of the hammers this extra tension 
will equalize itself and the string will be found too sharp. 
Now, we must turn the screw back to let the string down and 
the same thing occurs, vice versa, when the string comes down 
to the right pitch ; it will go below from blows of the hammer 
because the string is slack between agraffe and screw. We 
might turn up the screw a little to take up the slack, or turn it 
back to relieve the extra tension, but how are we to know just how 
much to turn it, for it is not at all likely that any two strings 
will require the same power to move them over the agraffe ? 
If this binding or cramping of the string at the agraffe could be 
done away with, then I think the patent tuning devices would 
work beautifully, but I don’t believe it can be done without 
spoiling the tone of the piano. 
With wood block and pin I find no difficulty in adjusting ten- 
sion between agraffe and tuning pin ; the pin will yield slightly 
to this extra tension, and the string will stick on the agraffe 
and stay where we place it. Now, I claim that the solid bearing 
patent tuning devices and the binding of the string at the 
agraffe are in direct opposition to each other practically. But 
with wood block and pin, as used by the best piano makers of 
America, there is perfect harmony and sympathy ; the harder 
the string bears on the agraffe the easier is it to tune, the better 
the tone, and the better, too, they stay in tune. 
Very truly yours, 


W. P. B. 





Tables of Importance. 





VALUE OF IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 








Month ending July 31, 1888 . Wes edsievseeeh Node telsqaee $188,184 
31, 1887 dase sesusetacerich veaeen 146,540 
Seven months ending July 31, URED. gs ccckctiec. eee 970,634 
MES ctutbinteraky 6ndnaveneueeen 905,401 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
| |Art Orner| 
ORGANS. PIANos. AnD Parts | Totats 
THEREOF. | 
| hoewae 
No. | Value. | No. | Value. Value. Value. 
Month ending July 31, | 
1 “ besa As 704 | $38,726| 63 | $20,c31 $8,566 $67,323 
Month ending July 31, | | 
1887.... 465 | 33,086 | 53 | 15,033 7,489 $5,608 
Seven months» ending 
July 31, 1588 . .| 5,280 | 328,178 | 332 111,357 75,056 514,591 
Seven months ending j 
July 31, 1887... ..... 35772 | 246,941 | 136,246 61,298 | savas 








The imports of musical instruments were greater in July, 
1888, as compared with July, 1887, by about $42,000. 

The exports also increased in the same time by about 
$12,000. 

The percentage of increase of imports was 30 per cent.; of 
exports, 22 per cent, The imports of musical instruments 
during July were three times as large in amount as the exports 
The increase of imports from January 1 to August 1, 1888,was 
about $65,000. The increase of exports for the same seven 
months was $70 000, We imported during these seven 
months musical instruments of nearly twice the value of those 
exported. 





—The Council Bluffs Ment anne has been established 


Trade Notes. 

—Mr. George W. Lyon, of Chicago, is in town. 

—Crap & Sterling succeed Crap Brothers, of Omaha, Neb. 

—Henry Steinert returned to Cincinnati on Sunday morn- 
ing. 

—W. H. Leonard, teacher of music in the public schools of 
Plymouth, Mass., has opened a piano room. 

—Oscar Bollmann, of Bollman Brothers, St. Louis, Mo., 
celebrated his wooden wedding last Thursday night. 

—Mr. Charles Keidel, of William Knabe & Co., Baltimore, 
who returned from Europe about ten days ago, was in town 
last week. 


—Mr. Arthur A. Ashforth, with Chickering & Sons, re- 
turned from Europe on the Aurania last week very much im- 
proved in health. 

—The stockholders of the Jesse French Piano and Organ 
Company will hold their annual meeting at the St. Louis ware- 
rooms on October 8. 

—Strauch Brothers, the action manufacturers, report a very 
active trade, and their factory is as busy as at any time in the 
history of the house. 

—M. P. Stone, the father of the late J. L. Stone, of Raleigh, 
N. C., has been sworn in as administrator of the estate of his 
son. The business will be continued, 

—The ** London and Provincial Music Trades Review” in- 
forms us that the Loring & Blake Organ Company, of Worces- 
ter, have opened a European branch at 62 Great Russell-st., 
London, W. C. 

—The Hallet & Davis Company, of Boston, has just fur- 
nished the New England Conservatory of Music with 10 acdi- 
tional pianos, the Lasalle Seminary with 3 pianos and the 
Town Hall at Hudson, N., Y., with a large upright. 

—Mr. L. L. Doud, of the A, B. Chase Company, of Nor- 
walk, Ohio, celebrated his silver wedding on the evening of 
September 10. In common with many others who have con- 
gratulated this worthy gentleman and his wife, THe Musicar 
Courier herewith adds its congratulations and hopes to be 
able to repeat them for the golden wedding. 
 _jatedeain first-class tuner wanted in a Southern city 

by a large firm of piano dealers. The applicant 
must be competent and well recommended, and will be en- 
gaged annually. Apply to S. P. R., care of THe Musical 
Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
—Among patents recently granted we find the following : 


For music leaf turner, to L. Bernhard.... ‘ No. 387,707 
For mechanical musical instrument, to M. Gally..... .seeNo. 387,635 
For organ case, to C. H. Hubbell..... ; . No, 387,884 
For pneumatic action for organ, to I. Bassett... ....No. 387,846 
For music holder, to G. Duebendorf......... ..No. 388,270 
For piano, to J. P. Richardson.................. Pree. ee 
For piano, to J. P. Richardson................ Ss ok ..No. 388,720 
For reed organ, to J. Hessler........ oy ; ... «No. 388,490 
For reed organ, to G. R. Newman... ‘ Pr -No. 388,499 
For manual coupler, to J. Hessler........ ..++eNO. 388,489 
For musical box, to J. Billon- Halle “ee ee -..No. 388,947 
For upright piano action, to F. Zebrowski...... ae ; No. 389,183 


Couldn’t Stand the Piano. 
UGH MURRAY isa piano mover. At noon 


on Monday his borse, attached to a dray on which was 
a square piano, stood in front of the piano rooms of Horace 
Waters & Co., 124 Fifth-ave., sedately eating his dinner of 
oats. Suddenly be tore down the avenue like mad. No one 
stated what frightened the horse. As the frightened anima! 
dashed along the heavy dray behind him narrowly missed 
several carriages that were passing. At Sixteenth-st. a coupe 
belonging to General Sickles was moving slowly on its way 
to his residence, 23 Fifth-ave. There was no one in the 
coupé, and Owen Haley, who was driving it, had heard 
nothing of the runaway until it collided with his vehicle with 
great force. The carriage was badly smashed and Haley was 
thrown to the ground, while his horse tore down the avenue 
with the other. At Fifteenth-st. Officer J. H. Thompson, of 
Captain Reilly’s precinct, spread himself over a whole lot of 
territory and caught one horse and then the other. The 
piano wasn’t hurt at all. It was afterward discovered that 
the horse—an intelligent animal—somehow got the impression 
that the instrument was a stencil piano, and that was sufficient 
for the noble animal totry to get away from the box; he 
couldn’t stand it. To make things fit up at Waters’ place they 
must get mules. They are not as apt to know these things ; 
although even a mule is liable to detect one of those Waters’ 
stencil squares, and then there would be kicking. 








Caution. 


To PURCHASERS OF PIANOs, 





NSUSPECTING purchasers of pianos are 
U often deceived by dealers in cheap instruments and are 
made to pay an exorbitant price because they get such instru- 
ments ‘‘ on installments.” 

To meet this class of purchasers the firm of Albert Weber 
have resolved to sell their upright pianos in future on install- 
ments at but a fair advance on the cost price, whenever such 
accommodation is required by reliable parties. 

By this system persons of moderate means wil! discover that 
they can purchase a ‘‘ Weber” piqno at about the same figure 
they now pay for cheap and unreliable instruments, 

ALBERT WEBER, Manager, 








This Mr. Riley, the piano “ revitilizer,” however, offers 


in Council Bluffs, la. 


Fifth-ave, and Sixteenth-st., New York City, 
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WessELL, NicKeL & Gross EMERSON 


—_ aptianpmcon OF — 


+RAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, More than 45,000 Sold. Every 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
$36 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—NEW YORK +— 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Piano Fully Warranted. 








G, W, SEAVERNS & SON, EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 





Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
| i es op ** SHeeeee Seinen new vous 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 





SOLE ACENTS 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








<>— eo ~ 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS »  ( A Nos IN EVERY RESPECT, # 





>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL 





TASTE, =e 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSS & SONS, 


Fiano Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO.S PIANOS. 


423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; State 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; 


Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 

They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made, 


SIX OCTAVES A SPECIALTY. 


For Prices and Catalogues, address 


MALCOLM LOVE & (0, 





WATERLOO, N. Y. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


PRICES MODERATE. 





FACTORY: 


K 136th St. and Sothern Boulevard 


NEW YORE. 





IVERS:PON 
PIANOS : 


WAREROOMS: 
181 & 1823 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Rlegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 





Abany & Main Sts., Cambricdgepert 


ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKRETS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, i22 EAST (3th STREET. 





tS ESTABLISHED 1857. > - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 
Ga CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 








FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 156 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, 
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komm WARTIN GUITARS tari 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <2 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, | 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
and many others. 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe, They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PP OUR Se 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 


A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 





Its leading characteristics are 
ist. A Fall, Rich, Pure Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale. 


4th. The whole composed of the Cholicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 


NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we 
unbesitatingly place them before the world. 


ew” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Kansas City,Mo 
BRANCH HOUSES:). "> m 
( London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved+ Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 





Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
Be Fifth Av 
tween Fi a NEW YORK. 


Broadway, 


SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 











DOLGEVILLE, K. ¥. 









Ki ANICH 


‘B 
Grand, Square and’ Upright 


ACH 
+PTANOS.? 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh: bition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments ef the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

27 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable, 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factery, from 233 te 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





> TH 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO C0., 


BRIDGEPORT CONN, 


New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. 








W.H. BUSH & CO., 


P Wises 





FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acawrs Wants. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue, 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being theroughly Nv = 


Tuned and Regulated 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers n 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORE. 








Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, 1885. 


EHR BROTHERS & Co. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
) SS = SD) 
vt 
’ 4 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—*PATENT PIANO MUFFLER «— 


The last reduces the tone toa mere Pianissimo, 
and saves wear of the Piano, 


15 East 14th Street, New York, 
t 1229 Chestnut fe, Philedelphis. 
















> WAREROOMS: 


= 


NEW YORK. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


ROME THE A. B CHASE ct 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 








§ For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1251 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








s] SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


A. NILSON & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 











472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. |rorr wayne orean co, 





~weIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! *-~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND IPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A LL our Pianos have our  megge Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arr d 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our an reenitte 
action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pr d by Pp judges 











THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





so 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE. 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 
bility. 





ae ood 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


-rA MNOS. 


eK 


LITTLE GIANT, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small wey 





Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 








JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Zast 39th St., Mew York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue co! N. +" 

manuals ; St. Geor 

i! Y..43 St. Paul’s 

a Y., 4; Fifth Avenue — 
N. Y., Brooklyn Tab 

a * First wpe yterta. 

Philadelphia, 3; Trinity C 
4 3; Christ Ch: 

New Orleans, i, = Pitts- 

burgh R.C. Cathedral 

















WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Manufacturers. 


All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we pm Fall the world 
that ours will excel any other. 





AUBURN, WN. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


P AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


b MILLER ORGAN CO., lebanon, Pa. 





aSTULTZ & BAUER 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


era aos. 


te and Wanbeone. 338 and 340 East 3ist § 3lst Street, New York. 





ZerrteR & WINKELMANN, 
>PIANOS,< 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
CHEAP PRICES AND 
WORKMANSHIP. 


TION. 
BEST 


ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


ee FOXCROFT, ME. 


i 
G2 Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 


Where we are not repre- 
Ht) % sented, should be pleased to 
open correspondence in re- 

gard to the Agency. 











DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


NWew Burdett Organ List. 








BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 











STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 





++ CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Ra)! 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
mire. King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 

. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many 0! others. 





400 & 402 West Fourteenth 8 Street, 


@ and 37, 39, 41, 43 8 45 Miath Avenue, NI EW YORK. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
FEER & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 








| = a Special Terms and Prices to 
r Liad 








Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Fiags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 

FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hali, New York. 





EE. G. HARRINGTON & Co., 


Onequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence ef Censtruction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness ef Tone. 


P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 





Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Neo. 15 Lower capaene Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. 












An advertisement of an Organ is usually the maker's 
or dealer's good opinion of it. 






Its sales for a few years show simply the public’s confi- 
dence in it; later they are an endorsement of value 
for the money. 








Now, attempt to carry its public career through good 
times and bad for half a century ; put its qualities to 
the test in two hundred thousand homes, and what 
is the result ? 







Why, don’t you see instantly that there can be but 
one result? The very telling of the story shows 
the one unalterable verdict echoed from Maine to 
California. 








You couldn’t sell 200,000 Organs if they were not 
largely their own salesmen. It is each instrument 
selling two or three more that alone makes such 
a grand total possible. 









You couldn’t remain in a manufacturing business fifty 
years with an honorable record unless you made 
upon honor and sold upon merit. 



















ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USE! USED. 


5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 











NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 














NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING, Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 


ESTABLISHED 1867. | 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President, | Light. $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
| giving full information, address 
Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin $q., BOSTON. 
taining a musical ‘lexic yn, abric ines i History of Music | 


and other valuable information, will be sent Free on | 
spplicatios JAMES BELLAK 


0 ; 3 STO N E. | 1120 Chestnut Street, 


| 
| UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF CINCINNATI, 
JOHN OWEN BACHE, MANAGER, 
Rooms 411 and 413 Telephone Buildin ing 

No. 18 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 
The Union Central commenced business in 1867; it 
| pays the largest dividends of any life company in this 
soneery. Endowment Insurance at Life Rates a 
pecialty ; realizes the highest rate of interest and 
| pes the lowest death rate; its policies are an invest- 
ment at from four and a half to five per cent. com- 
pound interest, and the life insurance feature is only 

incidental or collateral, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Manufacturer of First-Class 


Piano Cases: 


ERVING, MASS. 


‘BEHNING 


Cqueess Upright and Grand Pianos 

















Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 





BEHNING & SON. 





THE STORY & CLARK ORGAN, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, IU. 





The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 
Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 


Lead. It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 





Agents Wanted. Territory Exclusive. Send for Catalogue. 


THE MODERN IDEAL. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND - 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are preg pared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low rite 
j for Ailustrated Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 














SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTUREBS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 1296 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Cnurech, New York. 











